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EDITORIAL NOTES 


1. The Executive Committee of the Religious Educat on Association 
announced the appointment of four new members tc ihe Editorial Com- 
mittee. We welcome these four new co-workers: (1) Charles Donahue, 
Associate Professor of English, Fordham University, New York City; 
(2) Maurice Friedman, Professor of Philosophy, Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, Bronxville, New York; (3) Luther H. Harshbarger, Chaplain and co- 
ordinator of Religious Affairs, Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, Pennsylvania; (4) Donald L. Leonard, Board of Christian. Educa- 
tion, Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


2. On April 27, 1958 the Editorial Committee had an afternoon 
and evening planning session in the office of the Religious Education 
Association in New York City. 


3. The July-August issue will have a symposium on “Labor — Man- 
agement — and Religious Education.” 


The September-October issue will have a symposium on “Theology 
and Religious Education.” ‘ 


4. Plans were made to have the issues of Religious Education for 
the next year deal with the emerging concerns of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association Convention in Chicago in November 1957. 


5. In addition to a symposium in each issue of Religious Education 
there will be articles dealing with each of the major fields with which the 
Religious Education Association is now concerned. 


6. The Book Reviews in future issues of Religious Education are 
to be fewer in number but more critically treated. 


7. A new department in “Sociological Research” will appear for 
the first time in the July-August issue. This department will be under 
the direction of Lauris B. Whitman, Executive Director, Bureau of Re- 
search and Survey, National Council of Churches of Christ. 


8. It is the hope and the plan of the Editoral Committee to make 
available to the members of the Religious Education Association an im- 
proved and significant journal. 


— The Editorial Committee 














A Study of Testing As Related to the Ministry 


Frederick R. Kling 


Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 


E ARE inclined to think of testing for 

the ministry as a rather new phe- 
nomenon. testing itself is 
not yet a century old; it has been in what 
we call a flourishing state in America 
for only about four decades; and only in 
the last of these decades has testing taken 
firm root in our seminaries, denominational 
in-care committees, and guidance offices. 
However, a little probing in the historical 
documents will reveal that testing is not a 
new phenomenon in the Church at all. It 
has an ancient and unassailable tradition 
dating back to the first century. In those 
days when seminaries had not yet been 
formed and schools of religious education 
were not yet even dreams, when communi- 
cation was difficult and one couldn't write 
to the dean's office for a transcript or tele- 
phone the bishop to get the good word on 
a candidate, when there were no placement 
offices but only itinerant preachers, a very 
basic psychological test was already in use. 


Psychological 


Picture if you will the situation in which 
a man who felt moved by the spirit of God 
simply began to preach. If he was unliked 
by one assembly of believers, he could pass 
on to another hoping for a better reception 
there. The writer of the first century Did- 
ache felt constrained to warn local congre- 
gations against opportunists and to propose 
a simple but effective test of motivation: 
“Now, as concerning the apostles and 
prophets . . . let every apostle that cometh 
to you be received as the Lord; and he shall 
stay but one day, and, if need be the next 
day also; but if he stay three days he is a 
false prophet. When the’ apostle goeth 


‘A non-profit organization located in Prince- 
ton, New Jersey and founded in 1947 by the 
American Council on Education, the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Education, 
and the College Entrance Examination Board. 


forth, let him take nothing but bread (to 
suffice), till he reach his lodging; if he ask 
money, he is a false prophet.” 

By the time of St. Benedict, some four 
centuries later, the Church had enclosed it- 
self within the high walls of its monasteries, 
had become institutionalized, and had de- 
veloped superior methods for detecting false 
prophets a little earlier in their careers: 
“When any newcomer applies for admission 
an easy entrance shall not be granted him 

. if he who comes perseveres in knock- 
ing, and is seen after four or five days to 
endure with patience the insults inflicted 
upon him, and the difficulty of entrance, 
and to persist in his demand, entrance shall 
be allowed him.” One point which recom- 
mends this procedure highly to our schools 
today is that it does surmount the difficul- 
ties created by students applying to four or 
five seminaries simultaneously. 

Psychological tests have made great ad- 
vancements since then, but we still wonder 
if even our modern tests merit the trust 
we sometimes place in them. For ten or 
more years now, Protestant seminaries and 
denominational offices have been experi- 
menting with tests for use in their recruit- 
ment, guidance and selection programs. A 
survey conducted in 1953 by Elmer Million 
for the Department of the Ministry of the 
National Council of Churches, revealed that 
some fifty distinct tests were then in use by 
seminaries. This number is indicative of 
the uncertainty among church leaders re- 
garding the problem of deciding just which 
tests are most suitable for guidance of min- 
isterial candidates. The people administer- 
ing and using the tests have been among 
the first to point out this general uneasi- 
ness and the need for better information in 
evaluating the tests and deciding how to in- 
terpret them. 
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The Ministry Study 


This need was very clearly expressed at 
a Consultative Conference held under the 
auspices of the Department of the Ministry 
in 1955. Although some studies had been 
conducted of the differences in test scores 
between ministerial and non-ministerial stu- 
dents and of the relationship of test scores 
and seminary grades, these approaches could 
not provide the kind of information re- 
quired to put the use of psychological tests 
on a firm footing in determining the guid- 
ance needs and potential promise of minis- 
terial candidates. Some method was needed 
for tying together tests scores at or before 
the seminary level and actual performance 
in the Christian ministry after a man has 
left the academic environment of the sem- 
inary. The Consultative Conference, there- 
fore, recommended a research study to sup- 
ply the answers to this basic question of the 
predictive capacity of psychological tests in 
regard to the Christian ministry. Through 
a generous grant made by the Lilly Endow- 
ment, Inc., a “Study of Testing as Related 
to the Ministry” was begun in 1956 at Edu- 
cational Testing Service to conduct this re- 
search as a service to the Protestant 
Churches. 

All of the participants in this decision 
recognized the difficulty of this assignment. 
What constitutes an effective ministry? 
How does one compare psychological tests 
and performance in a vocation as complex 
as the ministry? A moment’ reflection 
will bear out the tremendous problems im- 
plicit in these two questions — problems 
that the directors of the study, the twenty- 
three member Advisory Committee (repre- 
senting many relations to the ministry and 
over a dozen denominations), and the 
technical consultants at Educational Testing 
Service determined not to side-step but to 
meet as squarely as possible. Unless answers 
could be obtained to these two questions, 
there could be no hope of scientifically de- 
termining the relationship of test scores and 
future performance in the ministry. Solv- 
ing the problems, on the other hand, would 
enable overburdened counselors and guid- 
ance officers at various levels in the whole 
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course of decision and training for the min- 
istry to use psychological tests intelligently 
and with concrete information regarding 
their validity. 

Nor was anyone under any delusion that 
psychological tests could ever replace the 
contribution to the life and plans of a young 
man entering the ministry provided by an 
understanding counselor genuinely con- 
cerned both with the student, his needs, 
hopes and problems, and also with the re- 
quirements, opportunities and demands of 
the ministry. Tests are only tools. What 
the Christian church deserves and must 
have, if it is to rise to the occasion of the 
highly specialized and competitive voca- 
tional market-place of our day, are experi- 
enced workmen who know and can use 
their tools, whose tools are the very best 
quality available, and who have above all 
a vision and challenge of the workmanship 
involved in guiding and preparing young 
men for the high calling of the Christian 
ministry. 

While this conception of the purpose of 
the Ministry Study, as furnishing the de- 
nominations and seminaries with more ef- 
ficient tools and more accurate information 
about the tools, runs exactly parallel to other 
research projects conducted by Educational 
Testing Service for other professions, it was 
natural to expect that the Ministry Study 
would also have to take into account many 
concepts that are distinctive of religious 
thinking and of the Christian ministry. 
Every attempt has been made to do this 
through maintaining a close liaison with the 
Department of the Ministry, with the Ad- 
visory Committee, and with representative 
Protestant denominations. Thirteen de- 
nominations with widely different theologi- 
cal traditions, church polities and concep- 
tions of the minister's work have contributed 
to the collection of data for the Ministry 
Study, a contact person in each case being 
an individual within the denomination con- 
cerned with the ministry in its vocational 
aspects. Another important difference be- 
tween these denominations is the prevail- 
ing conception of the “call” to the ministry, 
e.g., in the relative importance that should 
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be given to a candidate's qualifications and 
to his feeling that God specifically wants 
him in the ministry. Thus, it has been 
essential for the Ministry Study to be sensi- 
tive to the kind of thinking and prophetic 
purpose that distinguishes the ministry from 
other professions and also to the differences 
in thinking to be found between and within 
denominations. 

How then does one go about assessing 
the value of tests in such a way that the 
results will be applicable and helpful in a 
variety of ecclesiastical situations and theo- 
logical backgrounds? As a first step in a 
strategy carefully worked out with the Ad- 
visory Committee, the directors of the Study 
(then Dr. David R. Saunders and Dr. 
Samuel C. Webb) set about determining 
and compiling the characteristics considered 
in any way to be associated with an effec- 
tive ministry. One source of information 


was the extensive literature dealing with 
the ministry from theological, historical or 
practitioner points of view. While the au- 
thors of this literature were frequently min- 


isters themselves, this advantage was offset 
by the fact that these books were for the 
most part written from an idealistic, rather 
than a descriptive, perspective. Data and 
available reports from other current studies, 
such as The Study of Theological Education 
(Niebuhr, Williams, Gustafson) and the 
Study of the Parish Minister (Blizzard), 
were also made available for the Ministry 
Study. Finally, a limited number of re- 
search projects, mainly masters and doctoral 
dissertations provided descriptions and ob- 
jective data about the minister’s work. It 
was still felt, however, that certain addi- 
tional types of information were needed 
to obtain a clearer picture of how a min- 
ister goes about his work, and of what is 
considered effective by various groups. 
The Criterion Survey 

During 1956-57 the major activity of the 
Ministry Study was a survey, conducted 
with the cooperation of the thirteen repre- 
sentative denominations to provide this ad- 
ditional information about the criterion of 
an effective ministry. Questionnaires were 
sent to a carefully chosen cross section of 
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theology schools, ministers, and lay people. 
The questions dealt with many aspects of 
effectiveness in the ministry — the neces- 
sary knowledge, skills, beliefs, and attitudes 
that a minister should have, his goals for his 
parish, problems he has faced, denomina- 
tional differences, and the things to consider 
in evaluating a minister's work. In addi- 
tion, examples were obtained of critical in- 
cidents in which a minister did or said 
something or took a stand regarded as par- 
ticularly effective or ineffective by the re- 
spondent. Responses were received from 
seventeen theology schools, from 545 min- 
isters, and from 520 laymen. 

The responses were sorted according to 
similarity of content into whatever natural 
groupings they seemed to fall. These in- 
ductively derived groupings appeared to be 
of three types: those having to do with the 
goals, the personal traits, and the activities 
of ministers. This might partially have 
been a consequence of the questions used, 
but the great variety of responses, particu- 
larly to such questions as the critical inci- 
dents, seem to bear out both the adequacy 
and the necessity of the categories under 
these three rubrics. The heart of the sur- 
vey results, of course, is not in the classifi- 
cations, but in the responses themselves. 
The data reflect the great variety of ter- 
minology and points of view among the re- 
spondents, and they include statements de- 
scriptive of both effective and ineffective 
performance. Further logical arrangements 
could be made under each rubric. Some of 
the parish goals, for instance, could be re- 
garded as directed inwardly toward the bet- 
terment of the congregation (worship, 
spiritual growth and development, source 
for help and guidance, education, fellow- 
ship). Other goals were directed out- 
wardly toward people outside the congre- 
gation (evangelism, service and influence in 
the community, larger church goals). Still 
another group of goals had an implemen- 
tary function (finances, plant and facilities, 
membership and participation, leadership, 
and program). 

The personal traits rubric encompassed 
an extremely broad range of responses. The 
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minister must be a believing Christian (is 
a man of faith; understands his convictions, 
beliefs and attitudes; stands tactfully and 
firmly for them; conveys them to others in 
such a way that they are understood and 
accepted). He must lead an exemplary 
life. He must have the right attitude to- 
wards his work (feels called to God’s work, 
gives himself to it selflessly). He must 
relate well to people (understands and loves 
people; works well with them). And he 
must have certain qualities (physical, in- 
tellectual, personal) and accomplishments 
(skills, knowledge) essential for the minis- 
try. 

Within the activities rubric, four major 
constellations were distinguished. Asso- 
ciated with the traditional pastoral role are 
activities in which the minister is working 
primarily with individuals (counselor, com- 
forter, visitor, developer of fellowship). 
Other activities involve performance before 
a group (teacher, discussion leader, preacher, 
public speaker, priest). A third set of ac- 
tivities stem from his role as an organizer 
and administrator and usually involve in- 
teracting with people (planner, group 
worker, promoter, executive, personnel 
worker, peacemaker, community worker, 
mechanical and miscellaneous activities). 
Finally, some activities are performed alone 
(prayer and meditation, study ). 

The Research Strategy 

The reader may be wondering at this 
point just how the information obtained 
from the survey and the pertinent literature 
gets us any closer to assessing the value of 
psychological tests for the guidance of min- 
isterial candidates. It may be helpful, 
therefore, to sketch in brief the entire re- 
search strategy formulated by the Advisory 
Committee and the ETS staff. The first step 
of this strategy consists in understanding 
the criterion: that is, in conceptualizing 
what is involved in effective performance 
in the ministry. Clearly, opinions differ 
in this very important area. The researcher 
must decide whether to accept one defini- 
tion of effective performance in the min- 
istry, knowing that his results will be use- 
ful only to those who would accept this 
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definition; or whether to carry along any 
or all of the opinions. The second alterna- 
tive does not imply a watered-down com- 
mon denominator — an innocuous or spine- 
less ministry which offends no one, but also 
reaches no one — but rather implies the 
use of multiple criteria. When the results 
are all in, each denomination or each in- 
dividual counselor can interpret them in 
terms of those particular criteria which he 
regards as important. Indeed, this concept 
of multiple criteria also makes it possible to 
differentiate between the kind of work that 
a minister is called to do in parishes of dif- 
ferent sizes, different socio-economic back- 
grounds and different areas of the country. 
The purpose of the ETS survey was two- 
fold: first, to bring into the picture the 
points of view not found in the literature 
(younger denominations not represented in 
other studies and lay people); and second, 
to provide information about the criteria in 
a form and wording more directly com- 
parable to psychological tests. This latter 
reason proves to be particularly pertinent as 
we consider further the over-all research 
strategy. The second step in the strategy is 
to “translate” the concepts about an effec- 
tive ministry into some kind of instrument 
that can measure the concepts. Here the 
wording is particularly crucial: a theologi- 
cally profound passage may seem impossible 
to translate into the form of psychological 
instruments; a layman's vernacular phrase 
may give just the right shade of meaning. 
Instruments are the psychologist’s tools. 
Whereas the aptitude and personality pat- 
tern of a candidate and the work of a 
mature minister are the two “real” things 
we wish to compare, we can only make di- 
rect comparisons subjectively. Psychological 
test scores are approximations which more 
or less adequately describe a candidate's 
aptitude and personality pattern. A cri- 
terion instrument also yields only an ap- 
proximation — a more or less adequate 
description in quantitative terms of a min- 
ister’s work. In both cases some error is 
bound to be introduced, but only by ac- 
cepting this can we bring into play the 
powerful resources of scientific investiga- 
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tion and experimentation. Thus in practice, 
we must strive to allow the advantages of 
the two approaches — subjective and ob- 
jective — to complement each other. 

A Criterion Instrument 


criterion instrument 
several limiting factors had to be observed. 
It was essential, for instance, that the in- 
strument could be administered through the 
mails in order to include samples of specific 
ministers who took specific psychological 
tests when entering a given seminary in 
some past given year. This in turn implied 
a rating form which the minister himself 
and his lay people could (and would) fill 
in. Since a different set of raters would 
be involved for different ministers, there 
would be no way of disentangling absolute 
‘value judgments and the response set or 
“leniency” of the particular rater. Two 
basic approaches were adopted to over- 
come these obstacles. 

One part of the instrument actually de- 
veloped contains descriptive questions which 
in themselves do not imply any absolute 
evaluations. For example, the respondent 
indicate whether he (or his 
minister) when teaching classes or leading 
discussion groups (a) is unpredictable and 
tries provocative methods or (b) does the 
same kind of thing all the time; whether 
he (a) treats the Bible as the sole authority 
or (b) refers to contemporary thinkers and 
writers; whether he (a) encourages “give 
and take” and original thinking or (b) 
gives definite answers to most questions 
that arise; and whether he (a) is concerned 
about subject matter or (b) is concerned 
about people. In each case the respondent 
is permitted to indicate an extreme em- 
phasis for one alternative or any intermedi- 
ate shade of emphasis. Similar questions 
are asked regarding other aspects of the 
minister's work. The analysis of the results 
should make it possible to identify con- 
stellations or groupings of questions which 
taken as a whole, give a far more reliable 
picture than a single question by itself. 
These descriptive constellations in turn will 
form the basis for the multiple criteria. 
Whether or not a particular constellation is 


In constructing a 


is asked to 
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desirable may depend upon the particular 
denomination or type of parish situation. 

Another section of the instrument lists 
thirty activities which ministers perform 
(e.g., maps out objectives and plans the 
over-all church strategy and program; 
teaches and works directly with children; 
leads public worship; ministers to the sick, 
dying, and bereaved, etc.) Here the re- 
spondent simply ranks them in the order in 
which he (or his minister) does them best. 
Thus, no over-all evaluation is given, but 
rather an indication of the ‘particular areas 
in which a minister does his best work. 
The pattern that is effective in one de- 
nomination or type of church may well be 
different from the desirable pattern in an- 
other situation. A second purpose of this 
section of the instrument is to provide a 
check on various roles or types of the min- 
istry, for example, the four constellations 
under the ETS activities rubric (preceding 
section ), the six roles of Blizzard ( preacher, 
teacher, priest, administrator, organizer, 
pastor) or the good-able distinction of Mc- 
Cann and Jackson (“Predicting Ministerial 
Effectiveness,’ W. G. Douglas, Ph.D. thesis, 
Harvard University). If ministers can, in 
fact, be distinguished in such ways, the 
roles or types should emerge in the analysis 
of these data. Thus, a valuable by-product 
of this part of the Study will be clearer 
information about the ministry itself. 

Studies in Progress 

Several inter-related studies are now in 
progress as part of the Ministry Study, each 
of them using this criterion instrument as a 
point of departure. The purpose of one 
study is to determine the basic patterns un- 
covered by the instrument; another study 
seeks to answer the question of whether the 
predominant patterns differ among de- 
nominations and among ministers in rural, 
urban or suburban churches. The relia- 
bility of the instrument will be investigated 
by determining whether the self-ratings of 
the ministers correlate with the ratings by 
the lay people (a man and a woman chosen 
by each minister because of their familiarity 
with his work.) Still other studies com- 
pare psychological test scores from the 
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period 1948 to 1950 in four different de- 
nominations with scores which will be ob- 
tained from the criterion instrument. Data 
are also being obtained to relate job de- 
scriptions through the instrument with rea- 
sons for entering the ministry and with 
conceptions of the “call” to the ministry 
and the purpose of the ministry. Data for 
all these studies are being obtained through 
the mail. 

In addition, some way was desired to de- 
termine whether the information obtained 
through the instrument gets into the real 
heart of the minister's life and work. In 
order to assess more adequately the criterion 
instrument itself, the author has been visit- 
ing a much smaller number of selected 
ministers to discuss intensively with them 
their work, their reasons for entering the 
ministry and their conception of their pur- 
pose as ministers. Ten lay people in each 
case have filled in the criterion instrument. 
Thus, it has been possible to form first- 
hand, subjective impressions of the work of 
these ministers and thus by comparison to 
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determine just how good a job the instru- 
ment itself is doing. 

The ultimate benefit to the denomina- 
tions and seminaries of this Study will take 
several forms. An indirect contribution will 
be in providing objective information as a 
background for thinking and discussion 
about the nature of the ministry as it is 
found in our churches today. A_ second, 
more direct contribution of the Ministry 
Study will be in providing objective infor- 
mation about the correlation of test scores 
and the various patterns of performance in 
the ministry brought to light through the 
criterion instrument. Yet a future objective 
of the Ministry Study will be the develop- 
ment of tests specifically for ministerial 
candidates. In each case, the purpose of the 
Ministry Study is most clearly summarized 
as providing the information and the tools 
with which counselors and educators en- 
gaged in the guidance and training of min- 
isterial candidates can more intelligently 
and effectively fulfill their precious com- 
mitment. 





Religion in Current Magazines 


C. R. House, Jr., Associate Professor, State College, Fairmont, W. Va. 


Lutherans: Continuing its series on Religions in America, Look, April 1, '58, features the 
Lutheran Church. Hartzell Spence is writing the series which previously featured the Methodists, 


Catholics, and the Mormons. 


Theology: If you are interested in theology in general and in Jewish theology in particular, here 
is a must — “A Critique of the New Jewish Theology,” by Judd L. Teller, in Commentary, March, 
"58. Writing from a secularist standpoint, Teller has much to say about Niebuhr, Herberg, and 


existentialist philosophy. 


Campus religion: A college chaplain tells why there is renewed interest in religion on the 


campus, why cynics have gone out of style. 


James B. Shannon tells the story, ‘Religious Revolution 


on the Campus,” in Saturday Evening Post, March 29, '58. 


Russian needle: In their quest for faith young Russians, weaned on Communism, are daring 
us to demonstrate the impact of religion on our personal and national life, says Marcus Bach in 


“Can Russia Challenge Our Faith?” 


It appears in Better Homes & Gardens, April, ’58. 


(Continued on page 284) 








Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations 
IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 1956-1957 


assembled by 


Helen F. Spaulding 


Director of Christian Education Research 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S. A. 


HE 50 abstracts printed below have been 

assembled with the cooperation of 
professors and graduate students in 23 
schools. They represent research completed 
between September 1956 and September 
1957. Persons interested in reviewing a 
complete dissertation may usually obtain it 
on inter-library loan from the library of the 
school granting the degree. Do mot address 
requests for dissertations to this magazine 
or to the National Council of Churches. 


ARNOLD, EUGENE R. Survey of Reli- 
gious Activities of Liberal Arts Colleges 
Related to Churches Composing the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America. Ed.D., 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
1957. 106 pages. 

Problem: To ascertain whether church- 
related colleges are becoming increasingly 
secularized. 


Procedure: A closed-form questionnaire 
was sent to 103 church-related colleges, 
sponsored by 18 denominational groups, 


located all over the United States. 


Findings and Conclusions: The colleges 
sponsor a variety of forms of worship ser- 
vices; all but one conducting chapel services 
regularly. Attendance was optional for the 
majority of worship services, but 90% of 
the colleges required student attendance at 
chapel. 

Of the colleges studied, 60% have col- 
lege ministers; 60% have directors of re- 
ligious activities; 839% have committees on 
religious life. Forty colleges used libraries 
to provide religious activities. 

All the colleges reported having one or 


more student religious organizations; 89 
had student-sponsored programs. 

All offered courses in the field of reli- 
gion; more than 50% required Bible 
courses. 

Differences in practice among the col- 
leges did not appear to be determined gen- 
erally by the denominational relationship 
of the college. Location in differing geo- 
graphical regions did not seem to cause 
much dissimilarity among practices. 


ASPER, WALLACE J. The Board of Chris- 
tian Education in a Congregation of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. Ed.D. 
New York University, New York, N. Y., 
1957. 176 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Lee A. Belford, 
Walter A. Anderson, Louise Antz. 

Problem and Limits: To describe and to 
evaluate various plans of organization for 
parish Christian education and to make 
recommendations for establishing a more 
effective plan for a board of Christian edu- 
cation in a congregation of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. The study is directed 
toward Trinity Lutheran Church in Brook- 
lyn, New York, where the investigator 
served as a pastor for about seven years. 

Procedure and Findings: Four plans of 
organization for parish education most 
commonly found within Protestantism were 
described. Objectives and functions of or- 
ganizational plans were also described with 
special attention given to those most com- 
monly found in or most urgently proposed 
for parish education. 

There being no established standard in 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church for evalu- 
ating organization and administration of 
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parish education, a standard was constructed 
and submitted to a committee for validation. 
This standard was then applied to that 
which was found to be most characteristic 
of each plan of organization. 

It was found that the plan which pro- 
vides for an authorized board of Christian 
education is capable of meeting all the re- 
quirements of the standard, is the plan most 
frequently recommended by denominational 
offices of parish education, and is the plan 
which can best serve the needs of Trinity 
Lutheran Church. 

Recommendations were made regarding 
objectives, plan of organization, and func- 
tions for the board of Christian education 
at Trinity Lutheran Church. These were 
submitted to a competent jury for appraisal; 
the appraisals were incorporated in the doc- 
ument. 

A study committee of the congregation 
cooperated with the investigator in estab- 
lishing a plan for applying the recommen- 
dations to the congregation. 

Conclusion: The study reveals that, while 
Christian education is the responsibility of 
the entire congregation, the educational 
work of the church is a major task requir- 
ing the skilled and dedicated attention of 
an authorized board using a workable plan 
of organization, aiming at carefully estab- 
lished objectives, and functioning with 
duties clearly defined and fairly distributed. 
BERNARDO, SISTER MARIA DEL CAR- 

MEN. The Religious Knowledge, Moral 

Judgment, and Personality Structure of a 

Selected Group of Catholic Delinquent 

Girls. Ph.D., Fordham University, New 

York, N. Y., 1957. 


Problem: (1) To determine the amount 
of religious knowledge, the capacity for 
moral judgment, and.the personality struc- 
ture of a selected group of Catholic delin- 
quent girls; (2) to ascertain whether or not 
the factors of intelligence, chronological 
age, socio-economic status, religious instruc- 
tions and institutionalization had a measur- 
able influence on the religious knowledge, 
moral judgment and personality structure of 
the subjects; and, (3) to determine whether 
there were any correlations between reli- 
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gious knowledge, moral judgment and per- 
sonality structure. 

Procedure: The subjects were 230 delin- 
quent girls (16 to 18 years) selected from 
12 Catholic institutions. Data of their 
social, economic, educational and religious 
background were gathered by means of 
Preliminary Questionnaire and tests such as 
the Religion Essentials Test, Otis Quick- 
Scoring Mental Ability Test, Gamma Form 
C and the Moral Judgement Test. For their 
personality structure, the Minnesota Mualtu- 
phasic Personality Inventory was used. 

Findings: With regard to the religious 
knowledge, all the ranks were much below 
the median. As to the Moral Judgment 
Test, a progressive decline in the number 
and percentage of successful answers as the 
items became more difficult was revealed. 
With regard to personality structure, devi- 
ant scores were found on the nine scales 
of the MMPI. Very significant correla- 
tions resulted from the study of the correla- 
tions between religious knowledge, moral 
judgment and personality structure. 

The following conclusions were drawn 
with respect to the particular population 
studied and within the limitations imposed 
by the instruments used in the investiga- 
tion. 

(1) The inadequacy and deficiency of 
the religious knowledge of the subject may 
be logically traced to the equally deficient 
religious background. 

(2) 
gious 


The’ factors of intelligence, reli- 
instruction and _ institutionalization 
had a positive influence on the religious 
knowledge of the subjects. 

(3) The subjects’ answers to items in- 
volving moral concepts disclosed less fa- 
miliarity with the positive moral concepts. 

(4) The factors of intelligence and re- 
ligious instruction had a positive influence 
on the moral judgment of the subjects. 

(5) The subjects had a propensity to 
be of the “behavior problem” and “psy- 
chotic” types of individuals, less apt to be 
narcotics, and tending toward extroversion. 

(6) Subjects who stayed a longer time 
in the Catholic institutions showed lesser 
tendency to depression. 
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(7) The correlations obtained gave a 
clear evidence of the interrelationships be- 
tween religious knowledge, moral judgment 
and personality structure. 


BRICKLEY, DONALD P. The Life and 
Work of Phineas F. Bresee. Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Pa., 
1957. 


Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 

Sponsoring Committee: S. Raymond Brit- 
tain, Lawrence Little, Marvin Taylor, John 
Neitz. 

Problem: To narrate the story of the life 
of Phineas F. Bresee, and to show the con- 
tributions which he made to religion and 
education. 


Procedure: The documentary method of 
historical research has been followed. 
Findings: Bresee was born in Franklin, 
New York, December 31, 1883, and died 
November 13, 1915, in Los Angeles, Cali- 
He was a minister in the Methodist 
Episcopal Caurch for 37 years. He was 
twice Presiding Elder and twice elected to 
the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He served as a 
member of the board of directors of the 


the Methodist 


fornia. 


1 
aiso 


educational 
Church. 

In 1895, formed a 
the poor of Los Angeles. 


institutions of 


mission for 
He gave two rea- 
First, that the gospel 
might be preached to the poor who did not 
generally feel welcome in the more fash- 
ionable churches. Second, that he might 
have opportunity to preach the doctrine of 
entire sanctification. 

The mission was called the Church of the 
Nazarene. During the first two years five 
other groups desired to have missions estab- 
lished in their towns, which Bresee organ- 
ized and supervised in the role of superin- 
tendent. As the number of churches grew 
too large for his personal supervision, he 
inaugurated a plan of district superintend- 
ents for each area and himself acted as gen- 
eral superintendent. 

In September 1902, Bresee founded a 
school for the training of leaders and 
preachers for his growing denomination. He 
planned to make the school an outstanding 


Bresee 


sons for the mission. 
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university with a full schedule of studies in 
all branches of education. The school he 
founded is now called Pasadena College, a 
fully-accredited college with an enrollment 
of 849. 

During this period there were ten or 
more groups in the United States that were 
founded around the issue of the doctrine of 
entire sanctification. Bresee founded and 
edited a weekly paper called the Nazarene 
Messenger to publish the message of his 
church throughout the United States. He 
had a strong desire for the union of all 
the holiness groups into one church and 
worked to that end in his editorials and 
preaching tours. He was a leading figure 
in the union movement which resulted in 
over half of the above mentioned groups 
uniting to form the present Church of the 
Nazarene. 

His work in the beginning critical days 
of the University of Southern California and 
his founding of Pasadena College were note- 
worthy contributions. He was primarily 
interested in the culture of the soul as over 
against the development of the intellect and 
was more of an administrator than an edu- 
cator, yet he set in motion educational 
agencies that have influenced generations. 

As founder of the Church of the Naz- 
arene, he gave to the world a new denomi- 
nation that is now world wide in its min- 
istry. 


COATES, JAMES C. A Visitation Program 
for the Local Church. DRE., South- 
western Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Fort Worth, Texas, 1957. 206 pages. 


Problem: To investigate the role of the 
church in the ministry of visitation; to 
prove the need for a definite organized visi- 
tation program in the church; to show that 
visitation is the responsibility of the church; 
and finally to suggest a practical program 
of approach to the ministry of visitation 
by the local church. 


Procedure: Study was made of magazine 
articles and a few books on the general 


subject of visitation. Several books on sell- 
ing and salesman training were also studied. 
Articles appearing in various periodicals, 
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magazines, and pamphlets published by the 
Sunday School Board of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention were studied. Various sta- 
tistical reports prepared by the Southern 
Baptist Convention dealing with Baptist 
population, and comparisons with past years 
were also used. An attempt was made also 
to investigate the thinking of pastors and 
educational directors regarding their ideas 
about organized visitation in the churches. 
In order to do this a questionnaire was 
mailed to 176 churches that are affiliated 
with the Southern Baptist Convention. 
These churches are located in 23 states and 
range in membership from a few hundred 
to several thousand. Replies, either com- 
plete or practically complete, were received 
from 102 churches. 


Findings and Conclusions: (1) While 
many recognize the importance of visitation, 
only a few are doing much about it. 

(2) 
tation in the program of the church is equal 
to that of the Sunday School and the Train- 
ing Union. 

(3) Visitation is a neglected part of 
Christian service. 

(4) There is no set plan for visitation. 
The methods of accomplishment are many 
and varied. 

(5) Those who need the church the 
most do not normally seek it out. The out- 
standing conclusion is that visitation is a 
much neglected field of Christian service. 
Springing forth, as it were, in a never-end- 
ing stream, are commands expressed and 
implied in the Bible for God's children to 
practice the art of visitation. Visitation is 
the avenue down which the future of any 
church moves. 


COX, CHRISTINE. A Study of the Re- 
ligious Practices, Values, and Attitudes in 

a Selected Group of Families. Ph.D. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 1957. 

429 pages. 

Problem: A study of the religious prac- 
tices, values, and attitudes in a group of 41 
families of high educational and socio-eco- 
nomic status. The specific aims were: (1) 
to describe formal religious practices and 


The importance and place of visi- | 
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patterns of participation in the families; 
(2) to determine the religious values and 
attitudes of the parents; (3) to investigate 
the relationships between the religious 
values and attitudes of parents and the for- 
mal practices and patterns of participation 
in their homes, and (4) to compare reli- 
gious practices and patterns of participation 
in families of orientation and procreation. 

Procedure: A questionnaire - interview 
schedule was used to obtain information 
about religious practices. The Allport- 
Vernon Study of Values was employed to 
measure religious values, and the religious 
scales from the Gardiner Attitude Ques- 
tionnaire to measure religious attitudes. In- 
struments were administered during visits 
to the home, both fathers and mothers be- 
ing interviewed. 

Conclusion: On the basis of findings 
from the highly selected sample in this in- 
vestigation, the following tentative conclu- 
sions have been drawn. They should, how- 
ever, be regarded only as promising hy- 
potheses and subjected to further investiga- 
tion. 

(1) There is a high degree of religious 
identification and participation in church 
activities in families in which parents are 
highly educated and fathers are professional 
men. 

(2) In the majority of families in 
which parents are highly educated and 
fathers are professional men, there is formal 
religious activity in the home. 

(3) In the majority of families in 
which parents are highly educated and 
fathers are professional men, there is satis- 
faction with religious denomination. 

(4) Religious participation is greater 
in Catholic families than in Protestant, Jew- 
ish, or mixed and nonidentified families. 

(5) There is a significant positive re- 
lationship between frequency of church at- 
tendance and the extent of other formal 
religious activity in the home. 

(6) There is a greater degree of satis- 
faction with religious denomination in 
church-attending families than in  non- 
church-attending ones. 

(7) There is, to some extent, a positive 
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relationship between the extent of formal 
religious activity in families of orientation 
and procreation. 

(8) High religious values predominate 
in families in which parents are highly 
educated and fathers are professional men. 

(9) There is a positive relationship be- 
tween religious values and attitudes, and 
between religious values and attitudes and 
the extent of formal religious activity in 
the home. 

(10) There are higher religious values 
in Catholic families than in other groups. 

(11) There are higher religious values 
in church-attending families than in non- 
church-attending. 


CRAWFORD, JOHN OLIVER. The Im- 
pact of Puritanism on Education. Ph.D., 
University of Colorado, Denver, Colo., 
1956. 

Faculty Adviser: Rufus D. S. Putney. 


Problem: Education was a recurrent topic 
in Puritan literature of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. This study is an 
examination of this literature to determine 
what influence Puritanism had on educa- 
tion during the period under investigation. 
Educational treatises, school legislation, 
poems, dramas, sermons, pamphlets, and 
miscellaneous prose were studied not only 
for the purpose of clarifying the state of 
English education in the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries but also for seeking out 
and discovering those Puritan tenets, beliefs, 
and opinions that were dynamic enough to 
bring about change in the kind and quality 
of education in the British Isles and New 
England. The study embraced the years 
1500 to 1660. The year 1500 was selected 
as the beginning point in order that the 
background of the development of Puri- 
tanism under Elizabeth and her immediate 
successors might be given. There were in- 
cidents prior to 1500 that had a direct bear- 
ing on education during the Puritan move- 
ment; however, the more immediate influ- 
ences date from the early years of the six- 
teenth century when humanism and Luther- 
anism flourished in England. Historical 
Puritanism with some modifications was a 
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synthesis of the two. The year 1660 was 


the date chosen to terminate the investiga- 
tion because it marked the end of the era of 
Puritan triumph and the beginning of a 
new chapter in the history of Puritanism. 


Findings: It was impossible in this study 
to keep within the limits of the religious or 
political phases of the Puritan controversy 
as they affected education. For, what be- 
gan, perhaps, as an effort to change certain 
features, primarily external, in the mode of 
worship eventually developed into an at- 
tempt to reform the whole social order. 
With perhaps a few exceptions, the term 
“Puritan” was used here in the general 
sense of “Nonconformist.” Although the 
sects which had their origin during this 
period were at variance on some points, 
they were seeking similar goals by different 
methods. Hence, there was neither strict 
uniformity of purpose in the way of life the 
Puritans tried to establish nor in the kind 
of education they wished to provide in the 
new society. A few of them believed that 
education should -be for gentlemen and 
should consist mainly of the liberal arts 
with a minimum requirement of utilitarian 
courses included. The majority, however, 
believed that educational opportunities 
should be provided for all people and that 
education should be utilitarian in purpose. 
Likewise, there was general agreement that 
all people, no one excepted, should be able 
to read the Scriptures for themselves, and 
that education should be subservient to the 
Christian religion. In the mid-seventeenth 
century, the point upon which writers seem 
to have concurred was that the experimental 
method of Bacon should supplant the specu- 
lative method of the Schoolmen. 


In America, the Puritans established our 
public school system, began compulsory 
education, founded Harvard College, and be- 
gan educating and Christianizing the Indi- 
ans. In the British Isles, they provided a 
larger number of grammar schools and col- 
leges, wrote a number of pedagogical 
treatises, promoted scientific studies, worked 
assiduously to make education universal, 
and laid the foundation of a national system 
of education. 
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DAY, HOWARD C. The Relation of the 
Home to Juvenile Delinquency. DRE, 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, Fort Worth, Texas, 1957. 202 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: A. Donald Bell, 

Joe Davis Heacock, Philip B. Harris. 


Problem: To provide for Christian par- 
ents better understanding of the basic causes 
of behavior problems in children in order 
to help prevent delinquency. 


Procedure: The study began with a con- 
sideration of Old Testament characters to 
ascertain the influence the parents at that 
time had on their children. Second, a sur- 
vey was made of the literature on juvenile 
delinquency and the influences within and 
without the home that contribute to delin- 
quency. There was also a study of the 
agencies to assist parents in the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency, during the course 
of which the writer conducted numerous 
interviews and conferences with judges of 
the Juvenile Courts, probation officers, 
social workers and other workers in the 
field of child guidance. In addition to 
these valuable sources, the writer has coun- 
seled numerous parents and young people 
over the ten years of service in the First 
Baptist Church of San Francisco. 

Findings and Conclusions: (1) The great 
majority of young people are not delin- 
quent, but some are, and that should con- 
cern everyone interested in the future of 
our nation. 

(2) There is not any single cause of 
delinquency but many contributing factors 
that operate progressively in the life of the 
individual. The particular event that trig- 
gers the action is relatively unimportant. It 
is like the proverbial straw that broke the 
camel's back. 

(3) The budding delinquent exhibits 
certain characteristics which should be ob- 
served by the parents and workers with 


youth. With the proper direction most 
children can break up delinquency patterns 
easily. 

(4) Today many parents try to shift 


the responsibilities of the home to outside 
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agencies. The home should use every 
available assistance, but it must continue to 
be the keystone of child training and char- 
acter building. 


DEFFNER, DONALD LOUIS. The Church's 
Role in Adult Education. Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, Calif. 1957. 
460 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Jack London, 
chairman, William Griffiths, $. E. Torsten 

Lund. 


Problem; Churches in the United States 
have increasingly engaged in secular educa- 
tion of adults. The concern of this disser- 
tation is to determine how and why current 
leaders in the field think this came about. 

Procedure: The first aspect of the prob- 
lem was pursued largely through an historical 
analysis. The second, which is the primary 
concern of the research, is an empirical ex- 
ploration for clues to the problem of adapta- 
tion by investigating the view of church 
leaders. Both of these phases contributed 
toward an understanding of program de- 
velopment and point to the church’s po- 
tential role in adult education. 

In the course of the study a field trip 
was made across the United States, involv- 
ing personal interviews with clergymen, 
priests, rabbis, and laymen of many de- 
nominations. Questionnaires were also sent 
to laymen and selected religious organiza- 
tions in a further attempt to explore the 
field. 

The first two parts of the study present 
an historical analysis of adult education in 
the church and synagogue from its earliest 
beginnings to the present day. 

A third part describes the adaptation of 
new content and methodology into religious 
education programs and the various factors 
which motivated such change as seen by 
contemporary churchmen. 

Findings: The study was conceived with- 
in the framework of analysis of organiza- 
tional dynamics, that is, viewing the church 
as a dynamic institution in society, seeking 
to maintain itself, and as a result, modify- 
ing organizational doctrine to meet this 
end. Evidence was found which supported 
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this principle; many church leaders believe 
adaptive shifts occur as forces in the wider 
social scene impinge upon the church — 
such as race problems, economic trends, and 
the influx of immigrants. They recognize 


further pressures which are specifically edu- 
cational — such as research in group dy- 
namics and development of audio-visual 
techniques, as well as influences on such 
areas as church finances, leadership prob- 
lems, and the structure of authority. 


An understanding of the dynamics of the 
church's role in adult education is not only 
an academic challenge, but, as recognized by 
some of the leaders, is a challenge to an 
institution which must take these forces 
into account — if it would survive and 
grow. 


DOWIE, JAMES IVERNE. Lather Acad- 
emy, 1883 to 1903, A Facet of Swedish 
Pioneer Life in Nebraska. Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., 
1957. 

Faculty Adviser: Clarke Chambers. 


Problem: To examine the religious and 
cultural context out of which Luther Acad- 
emy at Wahoo, Nebraska, arose. The study 
traces the motivation and resulting pattern 
of Swedish settlement in Nebraska, and it 
presents biographical notes on those church 
leaders who had a direct influence upon the 
settlements and the school. 


Findings: The Rev. S. G. Larson and the 
Rev. J. Torell, pioneer pastors among the 
Swedes in the state, made indispensable 
contributions to the story of Luther Acad- 
emy while S. M. Hill, a lay educator, pro- 
vided early direction and continuous lead- 
ership for the school. 

The early history of Nebraska is closely 
linked with men who were eager to attract 
settlers. Land agents like O. F. Davis of 
the Union Pacific, politicians like R. W. 
Furnas, and preachers like S$. G. Larson and 
J. Torell were intent upon urging immi- 
grants to choose Nebraska for their new 
homes. As the Swedish population of the 
state increased, the leaders of the Augustana 
Lutheran Church nurtured a sensitive con- 
science on their behalf. Missionary pastors 
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came to Nebraska and founded churches in 
the Lutheran creed. 

Pastor Larson spent ten years in Ne- 
braska, establishing six Swedish Lutheran 
congregations. John Torell was equally 
diligent in his work among the landsmen in 
Nebraska. He and other Lutheran pastors 
took the initial steps to found Luther 
Academy. These churchmen looked upon 
a church school as indispensable to the 
Swedes if they were to preserve their cul- 
tural and church ties. With the coopera- 
tion of laymen Luther was organized in 
1883. 

The constituency which supported Luther 
Academy was never prosperous. Frequently 
the financial resources of the school were 
inadequate; however, articulate leaders like 
Torell and Hill managed to keep Luther 
Academy open in times of economic crisis. 

If the dissemination of the gospel and 
the preparation for a better life through 
acquisition of knowledge represented the 
true purposes of Luther Academy, statistics 
suggest to what extent the school fulfilled 
its destiny. During 50 years, 1883 to 1933, 
85 Luther Academy students entered the 
ministry, and 312 became teachers. Stu- 
dents have gone forth from its classrooms 
into many walks of life. The Swedish 
pioneers planted, sometimes in sacrifice and 
poverty, the seed. The harvest, small in 
comparison with great institutions of learn- 
ing, has not been insignificant to the 
Swedes in Nebraska and to the Augustana 
Lutheran Church in its general missionary 
program. 


EISENHOWER, WILLIAM M. A Study 
of Reactions of Sunday Church School 
Teachers to Child Behavior in Thew 
Classrooms. Ph.D., University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, Calif., 1957. 
Sponsoring Committee: Professors Irwin, 

Eitzen, Fisher, Seifert, Lefever. 

Problem: The study presupposed the 
existence of five different types of behavior 
in the classrooms of typical Sunday schools: 
timid, defensive, discontented, independent, 
and adaptive. The purpose was to discover 
teacher awareness of these types, to ascer- 
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tain teacher reactions to these types, to de- 
termine any significant comparisons either 
between the teacher's reactions or between 
the departmental grade levels, and to point 
out implications for a program of religious 
education. 

Procedure: Data were obtained by means 
of a questionnaire from a sampling of 
teachers of the Presbyterian Church of the 
US.A. 


Findings and Interpretations: The teach- 
ers were apparently able to discern the dif- 
ferent types of behavior among their pupils. 
Their reactions varied but revealed several 
general patterns. The teachers did not con- 
sider timid behavior to be ideal, in contrast 
with the Wickman study, but reacted with 
a concern. Consistent with this perceptive- 
ness, they did not reject defensive behavior. 
Teachers of nursery through junior high 
pupils did not accept discontented behavior. 
Apparently this type is threatening and 
difficult to deal with constructively. Teach- 
ers of the senior high department did ac- 
cept discontented behavior. Several factors, 
including age and peer pressures, may ac- 
count for this difference. Independent be- 
havior was accepted by the children’s di- 
vision and regarded as ideal by the youth 
division. This suggests that the independ- 
ent child, while not a threat to the teacher, 
presents a problem of creative teaching in 
the children’s division. It was proposed 
that the teachers of youth recognize inde- 
pendent behavior as an expected striving 
for adult status. This implies again a psy- 
chological awareness and some degree of 
skill in dealing with youth’s problems of 
emotional development. Perhaps the most 
striking was the reaction to adaptive be- 
havior. Teachers in all departments, at a 
marked level of significance, regarded adap- 
tive behavior as ideal. This reaction was 
interpreted as meaning either an apprecia- 
tive response to children who contributed to 
cooperative community living — a religious 
ideal — or an appreciative response to con- 
formity in religion. 

It was concluded that by and large the 
teachers evidenced some mental hygiene 
orientation, perceptiveness, and skill in 
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working with their pupils; on the other 
hand, it would appear that they need fur- 
ther help in understanding the different 
types of behavior and in learning how to 
deal, through a redemptive quality of rela- 
tionship, with persons manifesting serious 
adjustment problems. 

Implications: The findings indicate that 
mental health goals must be taken into ac- 
count in structuring a philosophy and 
methodology for religious education. This 
means there must be a sound emotional 
basis for religious loyalties founded on 
experiences of the redemptive continuum 
of trust-hope-love-togetherness-meaningful- 
ness. There is need to describe the psycho- 
dynamics of these behavior types and to 
state their significance for functional objec- 
tive and curriculum planning. 


ERPESTAD, EMIL. Axgustana College: A 
Venture in Christian Education. Ph.D., 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 
1957. 

Sponsoring Committee: John S. Bru- 
bacher, Sydney Ahlstrom, Paul H. Veith. 

Problem and Limits: To trace the his- 
toric development of Augustana College as 
a Christian educational institution, to ascer- 
tain relationships berween the school and 
the sponsoring church bodies and the ef- 
fects of these relationships, and to deter- 
mine the place of such a Christian college 
in contemporary American higher educa- 
tion. 

Part I traces the historical development 
of two institutions which were merged in 
1918 into Augustana College. Part II deals 
with the establishment of the merged 
school, the development of Augustana as a 
Christian liberal arts college, the specific 
areas of interest such as fundamental con- 
cepts, curriculum, and student activities. 

Findings and Conclusions: The small 
Christian college has a significant place to 
fill in contemporary higher education pro- 
vided that it does not try to imitate the 
large university, with widely diversified 
curriculum, but concentrates on a closely in- 
tegrated program centering in the Christian 
faith, emphasizing spiritual values, concen- 
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trating on general education, and offering 
vocational training only in those areas that 
can be included in an undergraduate pro- 
gram without denying the student oppor- 
tunities to come to grips with the funda- 
mental issues of life. In Augustana College 
a close relationship has existed between the 
church and the institution. The church has 
given the college its fundamental theologi- 
cal concepts, while the college has returned 
to the church men and women who have 
learned how to relate these fundamental 
concepts to every area of life. 


FEATHER, R. OTHAL. Personal Work in 
the Educational Program of the Church. 
D.R.E., Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas, 1956. 162 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: A. Donald Bell, 

W. L. Howse, Joe Davis Heacock, J. M. 


Price. 


Problems and Limits: First, to determine 
the average percentage of members and 
parents of members identified through the 


Sunday school who arc prospects for evan- 
gelism. Second, to discover the ratio of 
members in the education organizations 
who may be developed as effective personal 
workers by the pastor and the church staff. 
Third, to find the distinctive contribution 
which each educational organization can 
make toward local church evangelism. 


Procedure: More than 200 local church 
surveys were made in 11 states by the au- 
thor, his students, and others trained by 
him. Questionnaires were sent out and 
associational minutes used to determine the 
distinctive contribution of each educational 
organization to local church evangelism. 


Findings and Conclusions: (1) The pros- 
pects for evangelism, juniors through adults, 
who were enrolled in Sunday schools of all 
sizes averaged slightly above 10% of the 
total Sunday school enrollment. The pros- 
pects for evangelism from among parents 
who were not enrolled in Sunday school, 
but whose children were enrolled, also com- 
posed a number equal to approximately 
10% of the total Sunday school enrollment. 
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These two groups equalled about one-fifth 
of the average Sunday school enrollment. 
They were much more responsive to evan- 
gelistic appeals than all other prospects in 
the communities where the surveys were 
made. Repeated surveys in the same 
churches revealed it was almost impossible 
to reduce the percentage of prospects. Those 
who were reached for Christ and church 
membership attracted others with similar 
spiritual needs. 


(2) An average of 50 volunteer church 
workers were found for every pastor and 
staff member. These workers had estab- 
lished a friendly relationship with the best 
prospects for evangelism through the church 
educational organizations, which was con- 
ducive to winning them to faith in Christ 
and church affiliation. The lay-workers’ 
rapport for evangelism was difficult to 
transfer to the pastor and other staff mem- 
bers, but they found it easy to share their 
soul-winning techniques with the lay- 
workers, who often became effective per- 
sonal workers among those whom they 
guided in Bible study and other church 
activities. 

(3) The Sunday school was found to 
be the greatest single evangelistic agency 
but it had to be properly supported by other 
educational organziations to do its best 
work. The Training Union organization 
was distinctive for developing new and in- 
experienced Christians in the art of per- 
sonal witnessing; the Layman’s organization 
and Woman's Missionary organization for 
enlisting men and women in the evange- 
listic activities of the churches. The churches 
with all four of these educational organiza- 
tions, growing and functioning properly, 
were almost without exception the churches 
enjoying the best continuous evangelistic 
response. 


FORD, RICHARD S. A Comparative Study 
of the Experiential Approach to Religious 
Education and Some Aspects of Existen- 
tialism. Ph.D., University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif., 1957. 287 
pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: Paul B. Irwin, 
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Donald H. Rhoades, Harvey J. Seifert, Eric 
L. Titus, James Peterson. 


Problem: The philosophy of existential- 
ism which influences contemporary theology 
appears to challenge the basic assumptions 
underlying the experiential approach to re- 
ligious education. The problem of this 
study was to examine the basic assumptions 
and characteristics of the two movements 
to determine whether or not this hiatus 
which presumably exists could be bridged 
at a number of significant points. It sought 
to delineate areas of agreement and to 
clarify points of conflict. 

Procedure: An examination of the writ- 
ings of selected representatives of the move- 
ments revealed the following characteristics. 
The tenets of experiential education are 
(1) the empirical method, (2) a concept 
of immanence, (3) confidence in human 
capabilities, (4) the social nature of the 
self, (5) learning through experience, (6) 
a social ethics emphasis, and (7) a func- 
tional approach to the Christian tradition. 
Existentialism is characterized by (1) exis- 
tence before essence, (2) the priority of 
subjectivity, (3) inescapable freedom, (4) 
existential anxiety, (5) estrangement, (6) 
crisis, and (7) return to immediacy. 

Drawing upon these characteristics, a criti- 
cal comparison of the movements was made 
in the areas of (1) the nature of man, (2) 
man and the educative process, and (3) 
values and the Christian tradition. 

Findings and Conclusions: There was 
found to be some convergence toward agree- 
ment with respect to the concepts of the 
worth of man, the necessity of freedom, 
pragmatic epistemology, and a locus of au- 
thority in experience. There was marked 
disagreement with respect to the concepts 
of man’s predicament, his relation to the 
world and to society, reason, communica- 
tion, and the learning process. Further dis- 
agreement was found at the points of de- 
fining religion, revelation, the relation of 
faith and reason, and the function of the 
Christian tradition. 

It was concluded that no adequate basis 
exists upon which existentialism and ex- 
periential religious education may be syn- 
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thesized. On the other hand, there was 
found in religious education a disposition 
to take more seriously existentialism’s em- 
phasis upon the tragic aspects of life and 
concomitant focus upon crisis, radical con- 
frontation, sin, judgment, and redemption 
in religious experience. This influence is 
particularly evident in the contemporary 
religious educator's awareness of the func- 
tion of anxiety in the achievement of self- 


hood. 


GEMARINO, SISTER ROSALIA. Student 
Problems in Extracurricular Activities: A 
Study of the Daughters of Charity Schools 
in the Philippines. Ph.D., Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y., 1957. 345 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee:. Robert Burns, 
Philip O'Neil, Francis Kline, Vincent J. 
McLaughlin. 

Problem: To ascertain student problems 
as they participate in extracurricular activi- 
ties in the twelve high schools for girls 
conducted by the Daughters of Charity in 
the Philippines. 


Extracurricular activities include all those 
programs and events sponsored or organized 
by the school to instruct, entertain, and pro- 
vide for the needs, interests, and abilities 
of the students, which are not included in 
the regular schedule, for which no credit is 
given for graduation, and for which no 
course of study is prescribed. 

Procedure: A questionnaire was answered 
by 50% of the 3,000 high school girls from 
the cooperating schools during the school 
year 1955-56. The findings apply to the 
500 students ranging in age from 11 to 20 
years. Majority of the subjects had from 
one to four years, inclusive, of Catholic 
education. According to the Goodenough 
Revision of the Barr-Tausig Scale of socio- 
economic status, more than one fourth of 
the 1,500 students belonged to families of 
semi-professional class; one fourth were 
daughters of professional parents, and few 
students came from families of skilled, 
slightly skilled and unskilled workers. 

The questionnaire identified possible stu- 
dent problems in extracurricular activities, 
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classified as membership, scholarship, social, 
financial, and schedule. Results revealed 
that the causes of student non-participation, 
as indicated by the respondents, were lack 
of ability, lack of interest, and lack of 
money. Seventy per cent of the students 
believed that they improved in their aca- 
demic standing after they took part in 
school activities. 

Student recognition of benefits derived 
from participating in extracurricular activi- 
ties was manifested by the majority of the 
respondents who ranked highest the spir- 
itual and moral values; the second highest 
were the social and civic values; and the 
third highest were the cultural and academic 
values. 

The existing conditions showed a need 
for properly organized and administered 
extracurricular activity programs. A need 


for orientation and guidance was deemed 
necessary especially for freshmen and other 
new students. 

Further research seems necessary to find 
out the significance and the carry-over of 


school activites to adult life. 


GUNDERSHEIMER, ERNEST. Samson 
Raphael Hirsch as an Educator. Ph.D, 
Dropsie College, Philadelphia, Pa. 1957. 
176 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee; Isaac B. Berkson, 
Arthur Hyman, Solomon Zeitlin. 

Problem and Limits: The author made a 
historical study of the educational work of 
Rabbi Samson Raphael Hirsch who lived in 
Germany in the 19th century (1808-1888). 
At Hirsch’s time German Jews, after having 
recently won their political emancipation, 
began to participate fully in the economic 
and social life of their home land. As a re- 
sult of this they deserted in ever increasing 
numbers the traditional Jewish way of life. 
Hirsch’s educational aim was to preserve 
the traditional Jewish way of life in its 
totality under the new conditions of emanci- 
pation which he welcomed heartily. In the 
author’s view, Jewish educators in the free 
world of today face a very similar educa- 
tional challenge. 


Procedure: The study is based primarily 
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on the numerous writings of Hirsch and on 
the records of the two Jewish schools 
founded by him in Frankfort on the Main. 
Testimony given and views expressed con- 
cerning Hirsch’s educational theory and 
work by both his disciples and opponents 
were also given consideration. 

Findings and Conclusions: Hirsch har- 
monized in his educational theory and prac- 
tice seemingly divergent elements. His 
basic philosophy was theistic — man’s pri- 
mary task, he asserted, was to serve God, 
yet he proclaimed neo-humanistic goals in 
explaining that this service consists in real- 
izing man’s own self for the sake of achiev- 
ing the moral destiny of mankind. He de- 
manded unwavering loyalty to the Jewish 
way of life and at the same time active 
participation in the economic, political and 
cultural life of the German society. He 
did not surrender his identity as a member 
of the Jewish nation, yet felt himself whole- 
heartedly a son of his land of adoption. 
His absolute faith in supernaturally revealed 
truth did not impair in his mind the func- 
tion of the rational power in the educa- 
tional process. He saw no conflict between 
the ethical and the intellectual goals in edu- 
cation. He asked that equal devotion be 
given to the study of natural and social 
sciences and to the study of torah. He in- 
sisted on unconditional submission to the 
Law, while his educational work was de- 
voted to making Law-observance meaning- 
ful, so that the Law would serve as a means 
for spiritual enlightenment and as a lever 
for the purification of man. Finally, he 
defined the distinct assignment of the People 
of Israel, which, however, was to be carried 
out as an integral part of a universal divine 
plan. 

Hirsch’s major accomplishments, how- 
ever, were not in the field of theoretical 
thought. He fought zealously for the prop- 
agation and realization of his ideas, and 
thus became the religious leader of a sig- 
nificant segment of German Jewry, called 
by its opponents neo-orthodox. 


HADSELL, JOHN SIDNEY. Some Prin- 


ciples and Methods for Teaching the 
Christian Faith to Adults Through the 
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Use of the Bible. Ed.D., Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y., 1957. 


Sponsoring Committee: Philip Phenix, 
Frank Herriott, Ralph R. Fields. 


Problem: There are two major reasons 
for this project. First, many teachers of the 
Bible within the Protestant churches have 
received little training in basic principles 
and effective methods of Bible teaching. 
Few courses are offered to teachers of adults, 
and those which are available are not often 
utilized. Moreover, courses in Bible teach- 
ing are not required of Bachelor of Divinity 
candidates in most Protestant seminaries. 
Second, there is little published material 
concerned with the general subject of Bible 
teaching. 

The problem, therefore, was to write a 
monograph directed to teachers of Bible 
within the Protestant church, its purpose 
being to outline some principles and meth- 
ods of teaching the Christian faith to adults 
through the use of the Bible. The prob- 
lem indicated a poplar style of writing, one 
which would appear to the average teacher, 
lay or clerical, of an adult Bible class. The 
monograph is entitled Preface to Bible 
Teaching. 

Procedure: (1) A summary perspective 
was constructed on the origin and nature 
of the Bible. From this perspective, impli- 
cations were drawn for principles and meth- 
ods of Bible teaching. 

(2) Some principles of learning and 
teaching were formulated from some recent 
literature concerning the teaching-learning 
process. These were illustrated, wherever 
possible, with Bible teaching situations. 

(3) Some literature on Bible teaching 
was surveyed to determine additional basic 
principles and effective methods of Bible 
teaching. 

(4) Supplementary interviews were held 
with professors of Bible and of Christian 
education in several Protestant seminaries 
to sharpen the concepts of principles and 
methods of Bible teaching. 

Conclusions: Preface to Bible Teaching 
is divided into two major parts. The first 
part is devoted to a discussion of the nature 
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of the Bible with implications for teaching 
drawn therefrom, and to the development 
of some principles of learning and of teach- 
ing. The second part consists of a presen- 
tation of some methods of teaching which 
are based upon the principles previously 
developed. Five major units for the organi- 
zation of Bible teaching are discussed and 
illustrated with sample outlines. An Index 
to Biblical References and a Bibliography 
for Further Reading close the monograph. 


HAYCOCK, RUTH CAMILLA. Axdio- 
Visual Competencies Needed by Religious 
Education Workers in Protestant Churches 
and Pre-service Training in These Com- 
petencies. Ed.D., Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y., 1956. 146 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Reign S. Hadsell, 

Don G. Williams, Paul M. Halverson. 
Problem and Procedure: This study deals 

with audio-visual competencies needed by 
students of religious education and the pro- 
visions being made for developing these 
competencies in institutions which train re- 
ligious educators. 

To study needed competencies, question- 
Maires were sent to 311 recent graduates 
in religious education and to 157 experts 
in the field. Each respondent was asked to 
indicate his opinion concerning the im- 
portance of 37 competencies for workers 
in religious education, and whether or not 
he had personally needed the competency. 
On the basis of these data the competencies 
have been divided into several categories, 
according to their importance. In addition 
to this classification of competencies, data 
are included relating to attitudes toward 
specialized audio-visual courses for religious 
education students, hindrances to effective 
utilization in churches, and the value of sev- 
eral methods of overcoming hindrances. 

Information concerning the provisions 
which colleges and theological seminaries 
are making for developing the needed com- 
petencies was gathered from three sources: 
a questionnaire distributed to chairmen of 
81 religious education departments, a ques- 
tionnaire distributed to students graduating 
with a religious education specialization, 
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and personal visits to six colleges and sem- 
inaries in the New York-New England area. 

Findings and Conclusions: When the data 
relating to preservice audio-visual training 
are compared with the opinions and ex- 
perience of recent graduates and experts in 
the field, certain deficiencies are noted: (1) 
faculty members in most institutions are 
not given adequate assistance and encour- 
agement in the use of audio-visual materials 
in their own classes; (2) instruction for 
certain competencies is not provided for a 
large enough proportion of religious edu- 
cation students; (3) opportunity for stu- 
dent use of audio-visual materials is very 
limited in most institutions. 

In the light of these deficiencies and on 
the basis of data collected, observations made, 
and literature in the field, seven recommenda- 
tions are made for the improvement of pre- 
service audio-visual training for religious 
education students: more adequate provision 
should be made for audio-visual equipment 
and materials to meet the needs of faculty 
and students; an audio-visual budget should 
be established in each school; one person 
should be appointed to be responsible for 
the coordination of audio-visual activity; 
one central place should be designated as 
the repository for all audio-visual equip- 
ment, materials, and information; provision 
should be made for the distribution of 
audio-visual information and for in-service 
training for faculty members; all students 
in religious education should receive train- 
ing in a greater number of audio-visual 
competencies; greater provision should be 
made for meeting the diversified needs of 
students in religious education by offering 
some elective audio-visual instruction. 


HILL, ROBERT E. JR. An Investigation 
of the Educational Development of Se- 
lected lowa Secondary School Pupils from 
Varied Elementary School Environments. 
Ph.D., State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa, 1956. 129 pages. 
Sponsoring Chairman: Robert L. Ebel. 
Problem: This investigation studied four 

aspects of the educational development of 

three selected lowa public secondary pupil 
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groups; those having received elementary 
education in parochial, public urban, and 
rural schools: (1) scholastic achievement, 
ninth grade, (2) scholastic achievement, 
twelfth grade, considering the amount of 
change in achievement differences among 
the groups from grades nine to twelve, (3) 
persistence in secondary school, (4) mean 
socio-economic status, measured by father’s 
occupation. 

Data and Proceduress Data came from 
communities having at least one parochial 
elementary school, but no parochial secondary 
school, the public secondary school of the 
community having administered the lowa 
Tests of Educational Development (the 
criterion measure) in 1952-53 and 1955-56. 
Twenty-eight schools and 1,497 pupils were 
used. Superintendents furnished identifica- 
tions and certain data. Scores came from 
lowa Testing Program records. Areas in- 
vestigated at ninth and twelfth grades were: 
(1) Natural Science Background, (2) 
Written Expression, (3) Social Studies In- 
terpretation, (4) Quantitative Thinking, 
(5) Composite. 

The school was the unit of sampling and 
analysis. Significance tests were based on 
the ¢ statistic using the .05 level of confi- 
dence. 


Conclusions: (1) Public urbans are su- 
perior to rurals in all ninth grade areas, and 
all areas at twelfth grade excepting quanti- 
tative thinking. 

(2) Public urbans are superior to paro- 
chials at ninth grade in the composite, na- 
tural science background, and written ex- 
pression. Other differences all favored pub- 
lic urbans, but were not statistically signifi- 
cant. At twelfth grade all differences fa- 
vored public urbans, but only natural sci- 
ence background was statistically signifi- 
cant. 

(3) No statistically significant differ- 
ences were found comparing parochials and 
rurals. 


(4) 


The three years of common public 
secondary education tend not to change the 
relative superiority a group possesses enter- 
ing grade nine. 


(5) Public urban drop-out is nearly 
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identical with over-all percentage; parochial 
is approximately 5% less; rural is approxi- 
mately 3% greater. 

(6) The somewhat favorable public ur- 
ban position is not reasonably explainable 
by occupational class differentiation. 


HUBBELL, JOSEPHINE W. A Philo- 
sophical Analysis of the Spiritual and 
Moral Values in Camping. Ph.D., New 
York University, New York, N. Y., 1956. 


Sponsoring Committee: Leonard A. Lar- 
son, Milton A. Gabrielsen, Lee Belford. 


Problem: This study poses as a problem 
for consideration the realization of spiritual 
and moral values in the daily living ex- 
periences of the child at summer camp. 
The purpose is to offer a philosophical 
analysis and solution to this problem. 

A review of the literature within the field 
of education as it relates to spiritual and 
moral values and of the published writings 
in the area of organized camping reveals 
three factors pertinent to the study: 

(1) Spiritual and moral values have 
been generally accepted as an integral part 
of the teachings of the schools. 

(2) Camping is beginning to assume 
a more important role to the total education 
of the child. 

(3) Little emphasis has been placed 
upon camping as a specific and important 
area within the realm of education for de- 
veloping spiritual and moral values. 


Procedure: The documentary method of 
research was used to gather necessary ma- 
terial for the pursuit of the study. Sources 
have been limited because there are not at 
the present time a great many educators 
who have written in the areas of spiritual 
and moral values of camping. 

The investigator constructed a two-fold 
foundation for the development of the prob- 
lem: (1) the selection of criteria for iden- 
tifying spiritual and moral values; (2) a 
delineation of camp function in all of its 
ramifications as it applies to the organized 
summer camp. Building upon this is a con- 
sideration of the qualities and abilities 
requisite in leadership for reaching the child's 
potential for realizing spiritual and moral 
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values. It is then pointed out in what ways 
these implications for realizing spiritual and 
moral values in education can be transposed 
into the camp situation. 

In order to bring this realization of spir- 
itual and moral values in camping to a 
practical and practicable level, certain hu- 
man qualities such as truth, honesty, and 
responsibility which are inherent in a code 
of spiritual and moral values are described. 
It is then shown in what ways the practice 
of these qualities or guiding principles can 
be brought directly into various specific 
situations that are indigenous to organized 
summer camping. These are the ways and 
means, then, for utilizing the camp as a 
specialized agent of education for the 
greater development of a realization of 
spiritual and moral values in the thoughts 
and actions of children. 


HUNTER, CLEDA B. A History of the 
Sunday School Curriculum for Pre-ado- 
lescent Children with a Psychological 
Study of Changing Emphases. DRE, 
Central Baptist Seminary, Kansas City, 
Kans., 1957. 253 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Eric Haden, Paul 
Losh, George Hixson. 

Problem and Limits: To determine the 
characteristics of the curriculum of Christian 
education for pre-adolescent children in dif- 
ferent periods of history, and the psycho- 
logical reasons for the variations that oc- 
curred in that curriculum. The problem 
has been limited to a study of pre-adolescent 
children, that is, children from two to 
twelve years of age; and it has been limited 
(after 1800) to the field of the Sunday 
school curriculum. 

Procedure: Research for this study was 
done, first, by reading the published litera- 
ture which gave information concerning 
the history of the Sunday school curricula; 
second, by reading and analyzing the pub- 
lished works which provided insight into 
the various psychological factors concerning 
the curricula. Further information was se- 


cured by writing letters to persons who 
have helped to write some present day Sun- 
day school material for children. 


Inter- 
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views were secured with directors of Chris- 
tian education who are now using some 
new curricular materials for children. 

Findings and Conclusions: The historical 
part of this study goes back as far into 
Christian history as possible to discover the 
earliest detectable “curriculum” for chil- 
dren, and has brought the study down to 
present day with the study of the Presby- 
terian U.S.A. material, the Episcopal Church 
materials, and the Union College Character 
Research Project. 

The main objective of Christian educa- 
tion through the years has been to help 
each individual develop Christian character. 
The curricula designed to reach this objec- 
tive have varied greatly and have been 
heavily influenced by prevailing ideas and 
concepts of the culture of the period. 

The theory and practice of religious edu- 
cation for children have gone through many 
changes. One of the theories was that 
education is discipline. Another theory was 
that the foundation of education is knowl- 
edge. A third theory was the child-cen- 
tered curriculum. The present-day theory 
is the maximum development of the indi- 
vidual child. 

The curriculum is no longer a sacred 
thing. It did not and will not stay the 
same. A curriculum built upon experience 
is never complete. The church through the 
centuries has examined and re-examined its 
curriculum in the light of the philosophy of 
Christian education and its objectives in the 
light of the Christian gospel. The signifi- 
cant changes in the Sunday school curricu- 
lum for pre-adolescent children were 
brought about by the findings of child 
study, the everchanging social order and the 
psychological theories of each period. 


Jl, WON YONG. The Concept of Educa- 
tion in the Light of the Theology of Mar- 
tin Luther. Th.D., Concordia Theological 


Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 1957. 

pages. 

Problem: A study of the implications of 
Luther's theology for education and an ex- 
amination of the contribution to basic peda- 
gogical principles and practices derived 
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from Luther's distinctive theological em- 
phasis. What are the basic principles of 
Luther's philosophy of education? The 
question can be examined only in the light 
of his theological Weltanschauung, where- 
in Luther’s understanding of salvation is 
central. 


Conclusions: (1) Theology and Educa- 
tion: the theology of Luther is the chief 
determining factor in his concept of educa- 
tion. Education and theology are insepara- 
ble for Luther, for education is applied 
theology. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the emphasis on education was one of the 
fundamental principles of the Reformation. 
Education, Luther believed, has its founda- 
tion in theology, and theology its founda- 
tion in the incarnate, crucified and risen 
Lord, Jesus Christ. Man, contrary to many 
modern ideas of education, is neither the 
ultimate agent in the educational process 
nor the real reason for its success. He is 
creatura Dei and peccator, who at best is 
God's instrument. 

(2) Christ-centered Education: For the 
reformer, the doctrine of justification 
through faith comprises a new view of the 
total structure of man. Man was originally 
created for fellowship with God and’ life 
was to be completely ordered by God. This 
fellowship, in which man realizes the crea- 
tive purpose, was destroyed by sin. In 
Christ, however, God accepts man, draws 
him into fellowship once more, and restores 
life to its original order. Because restora- 
tion takes place in Christ, education must 
be centered in the life-renewing Agent, 
Jesus Christ. It is understandable then 
that Christ, or the Word, as Luther is wont 
to say, constitutes the entire scope, ethos, 
purpose, and foundation of education. 

(3) The Means of Education: The 
educational process, the renewal of man’s 
existence as man, occurs through the mes- 
sage of God's Word, preached and taught 
in the church, school, and the family. Edu- 
cation must take the Word available to 
man in actual life-situations and enable him 
in whatever vocation he may be to live with 
the Word and im the Word. Thus Scrip- 
ture, as bearer of the Word, is central in 
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the instruction. Besides the instruction in 
Scripture, Luther stresses the importance of 
catechisms, languages, trivium, quadrivium, 
and other liberal arts for the curriculum. 
Education must develop the total man. 

(4) Objective of Education: The ob- 
jective of education for Luther — to point 
man to God and to his fellowman — stems 
from his theological perspectives. As the- 
ology, education seeks the glory and service 
of God. But serving God means loving 
men. Therefore, education must aim to 
fulfill the will of God, which always in- 
volves the individual in service to the 
neighbor. Education must make for Ge- 
meinschafterziehung — a concrete experi- 
ence of mutual concern and service. Ser- 
vice to another is, therefore, the very Mass- 
tab of the Christian man. 


JOHNSON, ESTHER L. The Develop- 
ment of a Program of Teacher-Training 
in the Junior Department of the Madi- 
son Avenue Presbyterian Church with 
Special Concern for Relating Christian 
Faith to Educational Practice. Ed.D., Co- 
lumbia University and Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, N. Y., 1957. 


Sponsoring Committee: Mary A. Tully, 
Philip H. Phenix, Frank W. Herriott. 


Problem: To meet the need of teachers 
in the junior department of Madison Av- 
enue Presbyterian Church for a clearer un- 
derstanding of Christian faith and its im- 
plications for teaching practice; — a need 
which had emerged gradually over the pre- 
ceding three-year period during which the 
teachers had been preparing weekly lessons, 
planning worship services, calling in the 
homes, and dealing with personal problems. 

Procedure: The teachers’ study of the 
Christian faith and its relationship to edu- 
cational practice was undertaken in two 
ways: (1) through their ongoing experi- 
ence as a fellowship of church workers 
(preparing lessons, teaching, writing chil- 
dren’s records, meeting with supervisor and 
fellow-teacher, participating in worship, 
club and committee work); and (2) through 
a series of teachers’ meetings in which they 
studied specific Christian doctrine and 
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learned to understand and use them 
(through the use of four special procedures 
— questionnaires, buzz sessions, lectures, 
and group discussions). 

The supervisor made tape-recordings of 
class sessions, interviews, and group discus- 
sions; kept cumulative records of each 
teacher; filed written buzz session reports, 
children’s records, and questionnaires. 
Through an analysis of the data emerging, 
she studied the effects of increased knowl- 
edge of Christian faith upon the attitudes 
and work of the teachers; and she studied 
the utility of procedures in teacher-training. 

Findings: The findings seemed to imply 
that it is the purpose of teacher-training 
generally to meet fundamental needs of 
teachers: (1) the need to expand, differ- 
entiate and integrate their knowledge, in- 
terests and skills; (2) to be part of face- 
to-face groups in which they can relate 
growing knowledge of content to growing 
experience; (3) to become aware of their 
own integrity as individuals; (4) to take 
seriously the particular curriculum with 
which they are dealing. 

The findings 


seemed to that 


imply 
teachers using The Presbyterian Faith and 
Life Curriculum need help in understand- 
ing the nature of revelation and theology, 
and in relating this understanding to the 


whole of their life and teaching. Intellec- 
tual examination of beliefs enriches daily 
life-experience, and daily life-experience 
enriches the intellectual examination of be- 
liefs. Teacher education must create situa- 
tions in which the force of ideas can be af- 
fected by the power of process and the 
power of process can be affected by the 
force of ideas. 


JOHNSON, ROBERT L. A Critical Com- 
parison of the Teachings of New Testa- 
ment Christianity and Early Stosicism. 
Ph.D., New York University, New York, 
N. Y., 1957. 246 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Lee A. Belford, 

Louise Antz, Ethel G. Rockwell. 

Purpose: To discover and bring into fo- 
cus the similarities and unique elements in 
the teachings of the Stoics and the New 
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Testament. Instead of confining the Stoic 
literature to a single period or an individual 
writer, this research embraces the writings 
of the Stoics in both the Greek and Roman 
periods. As the New Testament took shape 
when Stoicism was almost at the height of 
its popularity there has been much specula- 
tion as to whether interrelationships exist 
berween the two bodies of literature. 

Scope and Limitations. The writings of 
Zeno, Cleanthes, Chrysippus, Epictetus, and 
Marcus Aurelius were used as representative 
of both Greek and Roman Stoicism between 
300 B.C. and 200 A.D. The categories 
used in the investigation are broad. They 
include practically all subjects where some 
basis of comparison might be established 
between the Stoic literature and the New 
Testament. The principal categories in the 
study are Theology, Worship, Cosmology, 
Anthropology, and Ethics, with special em- 
phasis also being given to the subjects of 
Sin, Perfection, the Will of God, Fate, and 
Fortune. 


Procedure: The New Testament and the 
Stoic literature received a thorough and 
objective examination and all materials re- 
lated to the categories of the study were 
classified. These materials constitute the 
data and are presented verbatim. 

The Revised Standard Version of the 
New Testament was used almost through- 
out except for occasional reference to the 
original Greek for purposes of clarification. 
A chief source for the Stoic literature was 
von Arnim’s Storicorum veterum fragmenta, 
but the Loeb Classical Library was used ex- 
tensively in compiling the data on Stoicism. 
Among the authors in the Loeb series used 
most frequently are Diogenes Laertius, Epic- 
tetus, Seneca, Marcus Aurelius, Cicero, Philo, 
and Sextus Empiricus. The works of Zeller, 
Arnold, and Hicks were used for non- 
critical areas of the study. 

Findings: Many of the conclusions drawn 
by earlier writers, who made studies of in- 
dividual Stoic authors, find new justification 
in this dissertation. No agreement is found 
between the Stoic and New Testament con- 
cepts of Theology and Cosmology. The 
objects of worship are different in the two 
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systems but there is accord in the emphasis 
that both place on the attitudes and spirit 
of worship. There are both similarities and 
differences in the respective views of man. 
The New Testament and Stoic ,views of the 
will of God are unlike. It is in the realm 
of ethics that the New Testament and 
Stoicism have the greatest affinity. For the 
most part, where the teachings are found to 
be in agreement, the similarity is found in 
single doctrines and not in fundamental 
principles. Whether Stoicism is re-emerg- 
ing in modern Christian thought is a ques- 
tion posed at the conclusion of the study. 


JONES, MAJOR J. The Place of God in 
the Educative Process According to 
George A. Coe, William C. Bower, and 
Harrison S. Elliott. Ph.D., Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass., 1957. 436 pages. 
Sponsoring Professor: Walter L. Hol- 

comb. 


Problem: To discover and to evaluate 
the views held by George A. Coe, William 
C. Bower, and Harrison S. Elliott concern- 
ing the place of God in the educative proc- 
ess. Focus is upon their educational con- 
cepts with respect to the immanence of 
God, and how these concepts relate to the 
place of God in the educative process. 

Procedure: To analyze the basic writings 
of Coe, Bower, and Elliott, to correlate 
agreements and disagreements, and to pre- 
sent a critique of their basic educational 
positions concerning the central theme. 

Findings: Coe, Bower, and Elliott do not 
differ greatly in their basic educational phi- 
losophies. Their religious educational prin- 
ciples were largely influenced by the prag- 
matic philosophy of progressive education. 
Liberal religious education differs from 
progressive education in its frame of refer- 
ence and its aims and objectives. It is ex- 
perience-centered. 

Coe’s primary aim was to criticize tradi- 
tional religious education, with its stress on 
other-worldly concepts, and to offer a social 
theory of religious education. Bower's 
major concern was to establish educational 
foundations for an experience-centered cur- 
riculum of religious education. Elliott's 
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primary purpose was to formulate theologi- 
cal foundations for liberal religious educa- 
tion, and to defend it against neo-orthodox 
theologians and religious educators. The 
three men further diverge in their emphasis 
upon the concept of God-as-immanent-in- 
the-educative-process. Moving from the 
thought of Coe to Bower and then to El- 
liott one sees increasing stress upon God 
as both immanent in and yet transcendent 
to the educative process. 

In their development of the concept of 
God - as - immanent-in-the-educative-process, 
Coe, Bower, and Elliott do not reveal fully 
where the extra-human transcends human 
initiative, and how God can be understood 
by pupils within the process. Social values 
and ends are stressed without full develop- 
ment of spiritual values and ends. There is 
concentration on growth and what man can 
do for himself, without adequate considera- 
tion being given to what a redemptive God 
does for man. 

Coe, Bower, and Elliott gave strength to 
the liberal position by taking a realistic 
view of human nature and its possibilities; 
interpreting the potentials of human per- 
sonality according to the insights of science; 
asserting a more coherent view of man, na- 
ture and God; espousing a belief in the 
spiritual significance of social values; hold- 
ing that individuals become persons through 
the dynamic process of the interaction of di- 
vine-human conditions in an environing 
reality; regarding experiencing as an en- 
gagement of the whole organism; making 
use of the scientific method in describing 
pre-conditions of personality development; 
taking a broader view of revelation; and 
asserting that scientific knowledge is both 
relevant and important in the search for a 
fuller knowledge of God. 


KENNEDY, WILLIAM BEAN. The Gene- 
sis and Development of the Christian 
Faith and Life Series. Ph.D., Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn., 1957. 721 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: 

Randolph C. Miller. 
Problem and Limits: The author sets out 


Paul H. Veith, 
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to do a historical study of the development 
of the “new curriculum” (1948) in the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. The 
major task was to reconstruct the story of 
what happened, and to document this ex- 
ample of social change. 

Procedure: Research included: review of 
related secondary works; careful study of 
available primary materials, published and 
unpublished, most of which were located in 
the files of the denomination’s Board of 
Christian Education in Philadelphia; and 
personal interviews with more than 40 in- 
dividuals connected with the development of 
the curriculum. The data were sifted and 
combined into a narrative account which 
attempted to reflect interpretation by the 
participants of the events, and by the author 
from a wider perspective. 

Findings and Conclusions: The major re- 
sult is a detailed narrative history describ- 
ing a significant change in curriculum for 
Christian education by a major denomina- 
tion. Three interpretive questions guided 
the author toward tentative conclusions. 

(1) What is the origin of the “new” 
in an organized, creedal denomination? The 
original desire for change came from a va- 
riety of economic, sociological and ideologi- 
cal factors. Board leadership guided that 
desire, provided channels through which 
came influences from theological and edu- 
cational trends and produced attractive ma- 
terials acceptable to a denomination making 
significant progress in many ways. 

(2) What is the relation of theology 
and education in Christian education? The 
study suggested that the primary ideological 
force was theological rather than educa- 
tional. However, the theology and the situa- 
tion in the church required educational 
thinking which seemed to bring the be- 
havioral sciences more closely within the 
church’s theological framework than had 
formerly been the case. 

(3) What is the role of curriculum ma- 
terials in Christian education and in the 
church? The study suggests that they both 
reflect and to some extent mold the think- 
ing of the church, and that they therefore 
deserve the best cooperative endeavor of all, 
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including the traditional academic com- 
munity of the seminaries. Because of their 
concern with the theoretical and practical, 
and the necessity for weekly production, 
curriculum materials provide an excellent 
laboratory for church thinking, and hence 
a valuable instrument by which one can 
study church activity and beliefs. 

In this attempt to document social 
change, through the recording and interpre- 
tation of historical data, the study provides 
material for understanding contemporary 
theology, modern Christian education, and 
the polity and organization of the Presby- 
terian Church. 


KIRKMAN, RALPH EVERETT. A Plan 
of Christian Higher Education for Ar- 
kansas Baptists. Ed.D. North Texas 
State College, Denton, Texas, 1957. 
Problem: To formulate a plan for the 

activity of the Southern Baptist Church in 

Arkansas in college-level student work. 
Findings and Conclusions: The plan pro- 

posed is for the church to (1) provide fully 


accredited liberal arts colleges to prepare for 
church-related vocations, secular vocations, 
and initial college preparation, as far as 
possible, for specialized vocations such as 


engineering and medicine; (2) carry on 
student work on non-Baptist campuses 
which have large numbers of Baptist stu- 
dents; the Arkansis Baptist Student Union 
work to be expanded for this purpose; (3) 
carry on a program of guidance and re- 
cruitment among Baptist youth at the high- 
school level. 

The plan should secure the approval of 
the Arkansis Baptist State Convention, and 
its financial support as well. The existing 
Arkansas Baptist colleges should inaugurate 
a self-evaluation study. The Arkansas Bap- 
tist State Convention should also inaugurate 
a continuous program of study. 


LAMM, J. T. The Influence of Secular Edu- 
cation on Religious Education. DRE. 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, Fort Worth, Texas, 1957. 233 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: A. D. Bell, J. M. 
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Price, Ray Summers, R. L. Smith, E. L. Carl- 
son. 


Problem: There are many obvious simi- 
larities between the programs of secular 
and religious education. While some lead- 
ers in religious education advocate adopting 
and using additional ideas and practices 
from secular education, others object strenu- 
ously to the use of any elements from secu- 
Jar education. The purpose of this study 
has been to determine the areas where 
secular influences seem to have operated on 
religious education in general and on South- 
ern Baptist programs in particular. An at- 
tempt has been made to evaluate those 
influences according to some Christian cri- 
teria. 


Procedure: The history of education has 
been briefly surveyed to gain a proper per- 
spective. The theological basis of educa- 
tion, its aims, and its psychological founda- 
tion have been examined. The application 
of educational theory to methods of teach- 
ing and to curriculum materials has been 
studied. In all areas secular and religious 
education are compared and evidence of in- 
fluence sought. Some criteria are given to 
evaluate the different aspects of secular edu- 
cation that have been adopted by religious 
education and to serve as the basis for a 
Christian philosophy of education. 


Findings and Conclusions: (1) Religious 
education needs constantly to re-examine it- 
self and to seek improvement. 


(2) The aims of the two fields have 
often been drawn from the same sources, but 
the religious aim now dominates only one of 
them. 

(3) Educational psychology has had a 
bearing on the Christian nurture movement, 
and theories of learning formulated by Her- 
bart, Thorndike, and Dewey have affected 
religious educational methods. 

(4) New methods are most prominent 
in elementary classes, youth and training 
organizations, and women’s societies. Proj- 
ects and other methods employing activity 
have engendered some controversy. 

(5) Improvement of methods and ma- 
terials in secular education has encour- 
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aged improvements in religious teaching 
materials. Extra-biblical materials have 
been added to the religious curriculum 
partly as a result of the broadening secular 
curriculum. Success of audio-visual aids 
has encouraged their use in religious educa- 
tion. 

(6) Activity methods of teaching and 
audio-visual aids, although often connected 
with recent mechanistic psychology and na- 
turalistic philosophy, are ancient in princi- 
ple and biblical in background. 

(7) Every element of religious educa- 
tion, to be worthy of use, must be consistent 
with and controlled by Christ-centered aims. 
Methods must be pupil-centered and ma- 
terials Bible-centered, and both of them 
are used as means to accomplish the Christ- 
centered purposes. 


LEE, JOHN R. Social Science Generaliza- 
tions for Use in the Social Studies Cur- 
riculum: Expressing Religious Impulses. 


Ed.D. Stanford University, Stanford, 
Calif., 1957. 180 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Paul Hanna, 


Alexander Miller, Richard Gross. 

Problem and Limits: This dissertation 
involved identifying, classifying, and report- 
ing generalizations concerned with the ex- 
pression of religious impulses as one of 
man’s basic human activities. These gen- 
eralizations were identified through an an- 
alysis of literature selected from (1) the 
social science disciplines of anthropology, 
economics, human geography, political sci- 
ence, social psychology, and sociology; and 
(2) the field of religion.” The generaliza- 
tions reported deal (1) with the corporate 
efforts of men to express themselves reli- 
giously; (2) with the empzirical character 
of religious expressions; and (3) with this 
question: “What have people done together 
when they have conceived themselves to be 
acting religiously?” 

Procedure: (1) Selecting a bibliography; 
(2) defining the term generalization and 
establishing the criteria for selection of 
data; (3) synthesizing and classifying the 
generalizations into categories suitable for re- 
porting them as data. The bibliography 
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was obtained through the use of jury-judg- 
ment techniques by specialists in the social 
sciences and religion. For the purpose of 
this study, a generalization was defined as a 
universally applicable statement at the 
highest level of abstraction relevant to all 
time or stated times about man, past and/or 
present, engaging in the basic human ac- 
tivity of expressing religious impulses. The 
criteria for selection provided that (1) 
opinions, literal facts, concepts, and defini- 
tions are not generalizations; (2) the stated 
generalization is not limited by reference 
to specific geographic or cultural bound- 
aries; (3) the generalization must deal with 
man in a societal orientation, not as an iso- 
lated individual; and (4) the stated gen- 
eralization,.or the context in which it ap- 
pears, shows that the author believes that 
there are no known exceptions. 


Findings: The data were classified with- 
in the following major categories: (1) In- 
tellectual Religious Expression; (2) Cultic 
Religious Expression; (3) Organizational 
Religious Expression; (4) Dimensions of 
Religious Expression; and (5) _ Institu- 
tional Interrelationships. Three forms of 
generalizations were found: 


Primary — At all levels and in all its 
forms religion seeks to fit into an existent 
group life of some sort, or to create its own 
distinctive group. 


Correlational — As religions and cultures 
develop, so do clearly defined patterns of 
worship. 

Functional — When the pressure of 
whites upon aborigines reaches a certain 
point there will be a revival of the ancient 
religion or a partially new cult of messianic 
type will arise. In either case the nativistic 
faith preaches the old values and prophesies 
the withdrawal or destruction of the in- 
vaders. 

The generalizations reported in this study 
should be useful to different lay and pro- 
fessional groups interested in social studies 
programs. These 267 generalizations repre- 
sent a readily available body of data dealing 
with religious expression, drawn from 
scholarly disciplines and categorized in 
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cross-disciplinary and cross-cultural terms. 
These data should provide future research- 
ers with the material needed for testing hy- 
potheses abour religious expression as a 
topic of study in social studies programs. 


LEWIS, ELMER C. A History of Second- 
ary and Higher Education in Negro 
Schools Related to the Disciples of Christ. 
Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., 1957. 206 pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: Lawrence C. Lit- 
tle, John W. Harbaugh, John A. Nietz, 
Raymond F. Brittain, Marvin J. Taylor. 


Problem and Limits: An historical ac- 
count of the development of secondary and 
higher education in Negro schools related 
to the Disciples of Christ. The study is 
organized around five phases of Negro edu- 
cational activity among the Disciples of 
Christ: (1) the early period of enlisting 
interest and support for Negro education; 
(2) the work of the American Christian 
Missionary Society and the founding of the 
Board of Negro Education and Evangeliza- 
tion; (3) Negro schools under the juris- 
diction of the Christian Woman's Board of 
Missions; (4) the policy of the United 
Christian Missionary Society with respect 
to Negro schools; (5) the independent 
Negro colleges among the Disciples of 
Christ. 


Procedure: A study was made of all 
available publications of the Negro schools 
and the sponsoring organizations. There 
were personal interviews and extensive cor- 
respondence was carried on with leaders in 
Disciple Negro education. The problem 
was treated from a functional point of 
view due to the control and pattern of 
school administration among the Disciples 
of Christ. 

Findings and Conclusions: (1) There are 
two distinct policies of Negro education 
among the Disciples of Christ. One has 
grown out of the efforts of churches which 
cooperate in forming national agencies 
through which missionary and educational 
programs are administered. The other is 
the result of independent missionary efforts 
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where the schools are autonomous through 
self-perpetuating boards of trustees. 

(2) The cooperating schools have 
liberal arts programs while the independent 
colleges are designed solely for the training 
of Negro ministers. These independent 
Negro preacher-training schools are unique 
in that the curriculum is almost totally 
Bible-centered. 

(3) Negro education and evangelism 
were brought together since the Negro Dis- 
ciple churches are few in number and small 
in membership. 

(4) Industrial education and teacher 
training courses were important parts of 
the curricula of all the cooperative schools. 

(5) The entire Negro educational pro- 
gram of the Disciples of Christ has been 
one of remote control. The white indi- 
viduals or agencies made the plans and 
policies and handed them down to the 
Negro. 

(6) All Negro educational institutions 
among the Disciples of Christ rely too 
heavily upon appropriations from mission 
boards, individual gifts, school fees and 
tuition for their support. They do not have 
sufficient permanent endowment. 


MAYE, ARTHUR L. A Handbook for Area 
Directors of Christian Education in the 
American Baptist Convention. Ed.D. 
New York University, New York, N. Y., 
1957. 320 pages. 

Purpose: To supply background to the 
writing of a handbook for area directors of 
Christian education in the American Baptist 
Convention. The aim has been to identify 
principles of administration applicable in 
field supervision in Christian education and 
to ascertain duties and responsibilities, prac- 
tices and procedures which are a part of the 
area director's job. The desire has been to 
provide data not only in what area directors 
are doing, but to give guidance in what 
area directors should be doing to assure an 
effective level of work. 


Procedure: Four major areas of inquiry 
were undertaken. The first, concerned with 
the identification of objectives of Chris- 
tian education for children, youth, and 
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adults, was explored through extensive 
study of American Baptist and interdenom- 
inational statements of objectives of Chris- 
tian education. Exploration into this litera- 
ture kept the conclusions of the writer in 
conformity with the accepted goals of 
Christian education, the spirit of which 
should permeate all that an area director 
does. 


Two procedures were adopted for pursu- 
ing the second area of inquiry, that of iden- 
tifying the principles of administration ap- 
plicable in field supervision in Christian 
education. An intensive review of literature 
on the subject was foundational to a paper 
prepared by the investigator on principles 
of administration, which, in turn, was re- 
viewed by a jury of qualified resource per- 
sons. Their criticisms led to a revision of 
the materials and a valid statement on the 
subject. 


Like steps were taken in the preparation 
and validation of a checklist for identify- 
ing the duties and responsibilities of area 
directors and of a questionnaire by which to 
elicit information about desirable practices 
and procedures for area directors to use. 
The validated checklist was sent for answer 
to a random sampling of lay and staff lead- 
ership representative of all parts of the 
country served by the American Baptist 
Convention. The returns were summarized 
and used in the preparation of the hand- 
book. 


The handbook, incorporating the results 
of the four phases of research, was then 
written and appraised by ten Christian edu- 
cators, selected because they met certain 
standards of formal study and years of ex- 
perience in administration in Christian edu- 
cation. 


Results: In its final form, the handbook 
followed closely the pattern of research. It 
consisted of the foilowing sections: Con- 
sidering the Position, Bringing Qualifica- 
tions to the Position, Planning the Work, 
Organizing for the Work, Controlling the 
Work, Coordinating the Work, and Inter- 
preting the Work. 
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McCLUNG, CHARLES HARVEY. The 
Development of the Denominational 
Youth Program in the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., 1881-1954. Ph.D. 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
1957. 155 pages. 


Faculty Adviser: Lawrence C. Little. 

Problem: To trace the historical develop- 
ment of denominational programs for the 
instruction of youth in the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, 
1881-1954. 


Procedure: Using a chronological-topical 
approach the following phases were treated: 
(1) tributaries of an organized Presby- 
terian youth program, (2): growth of a cen- 
tral youth office, (3) curricular emphases 
and development, and (4) administrative 
tendencies. 

By means of the historical research 
method, data were assembled from periodi- 
cal literature; dissertations and abstracts, 
denominational minutes and reports; pub- 
lished annually throughout the period 
studied; and unpublished minutes and other 
records, direct correspondence and personal 
interviews with individuals prominent in 
the direction of the youth program of the 
Presbyterian Church in the US.A. 


Findings: The home, the school, the church 
school, the local church, and denominational 
missionary societies assisted such later 
agencies as the Y.M.C.A., the Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, temperance societies, local 
church youth groups, the Religious Education 
Association, and the International Council of 
Religious Education in determining the Pres- 
byterian Church’s educational program for 
local church young people. Declining in- 
fluence on the part of the first two tradi- 
tional agencies mentioned, and defective 
procedures in youth education by the third 
and fourth, were largely responsible for the 
rise of the later agencies listed. Most Presby- 
terian young people’s groups were Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies for many years. 
Their annual Anniversary Collection for 
missions, instituted in 1888, soon resulted 
in contribution through Presbyterian boards 
totalling tens of thousands of dollars and 
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influenced the Boards of Home and For- 
eign Missions in opening departments of 
young people’s work. 

In 1906 a youth promotional department 
was established under the Board of Publica- 
tion and Sabbath School Work. A strong 
thread of continuity developed between that 
department and the present Department of 
Young People’s Work. 

Presbyterians have contributed conspicu- 
ously to the total program of interdenomi- 
national youth work through such media as 
leadership personnel, the Youth Fellowship 
Kits, and the application of workshop 
techniques to summer conferences. 

Christian Endeavor, nationally, remained 
independent of any denomination. In con- 
trast the younger International Council of 
Religious Education was composed of par- 
ticipating denominations whose delegates 
manned the Council. Being a Council 
member, the Presbyterian Church eventually 
favored the Council's approach. Westmin- 
ster Fellowship, the official Presbyterian 
youth program since 1943, was a child of 
the United Christian Youth Movement. 

Presbyterianism’s latest curriculum, Chris- 
tian Faith and Life, has a precedent for its 
use of hard-backed texts in The Westmins- 
ter Textbooks of Religious Education, pub- 
lished in the early 1920's. Christian Faith 
and Life embodies three broad categories 
for emphasis — Jesus Christ, The Bible, and 
The Church. These are of theological rather 
than of developmental origin. Such a selec- 
tion indicates that the youth program will 
continue principally content-centered rather 
than experience-centered. 


McCLUSKEY, NEIL GERARD. Three 
Historical Influences on the Public School 
Philosophy of Values. Ph.D., Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y., 1957. 
Sponsoring Committee: R. Freeman Butts, 

Jacques Barzun, L. A. Cremin, Philip H. 

Phenix. 


Problem: From the origin of the American 
public school in the early decades of the 
nineteenth century down to the present day, 
educators have tried to state what values 
should govern the school in its effort to 
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form character and to inculcate value judg- 
ments. These attempts at a philosophy of 
values have been complicated by the shift- 
ing and highly dynamic religious pluralism 
of American society. 

Procedure: This study sets forth the treat- 
ment by three prominent educators of the 
problem of religious pluralism and of the 
public school philosophy of values. The 
three men whose writings are analyzed in 
the study roughly span the history of the 
public school. They are Horace Mann 
(1796-1859), William Torrey Harris 
(1835-1908), and John Dewey (1859- 
1952). 


Conclusions: The absence of religion from 
the public schools today is mainly attribut- 
able to the historical working out of prin- 
ciples first championed by these men. 

Horace Mann promoted a “nonsectarian,” 
biblically-based, liberal Protestant Christi- 
anity as a compromise to safeguard the 
rights of conscience and constitutional free- 
dom of individuals, as well as to protect the 
equal position of the sects in the schools. 

The process of exclusion was reinforced 
and hastened by W. T. Harris, who argued 
that the school by its nature is secular. Since 
the method, spirit and content of secular 
truth are necessarily antagonistic to the ac- 
quisition of religious truth, the two can- 
not be taught together. Yet both Mann 
and Harris considered natural-law theism 
the foundation of all education. 

The naturalist philosophy of John Dewey 
has had much to do with complet- 
ing the process of exclusion. Dewey pro- 
posed a scientific substitute for religion, 
whether based on revelation or natural-law 
theism, which would preserve religious 
values by seeking them in the natural so- 
cial process of modern democracy. 

The history of the common school, as 
seen through the work of Mann, Harris, 
and Dewey, has made it painfully apparent 
that the American people have been caught 
in an unresolved ambiguity. They have 
charged the common school with a re- 
sponsibility for character education but they 
do not have a common view as to what this 
entails. 
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Other conclusions of the study: (1) Dis- 
agreement over the function of any common 
moral and spiritual value program is the in- 
evitable result of the irreconcilable differ- 
ences among many religious philosphies or 
schemes of ultimate values. 

(2) The principle that religious free- 
dom in a religiously divided community re- 
quires the elimination from the common 
school of any teaching or practice not ac- 
ceptable to everyone makes it impossible to 
preserve any kind of religion (in the strict 
sense) in the school. 

(3) Character education in today’s pub- 
lic schools has become necessarily circum- 
scribed by the purely secular order because 
sanctions cannot be normally related to re- 
ligious values, natural or supernatural. 

(4) Unless present patterns can be 
somehow modified so that current trends 
may be arrested, the American public 
school will of necessity become increasingly 
secular. This in turn will continue to aug- 
ment the percentage of children in non- 
public schools placed there by parents who 
desire some religious orientation in the edu- 
cation of their children. 


McCOY, LEE H. The Church at Work in 
Adult Education. D.R.E., Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort 
Worth, Texas, 1957. 215 pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: A. Donald Bell, 
Philip B. Harris, John W. Drakeford, R. 
Othal Feather, Ann Bradford. 


Problem and Limits: Southern Baptist 
have neither a Board of Christian Educa- 
tion nor a recommended program of adult 
education as such. Adult members and lead- 
ers alike have been inclined to think in 
terms of organizations rather than in terms 
of adult education. 
Training Union, Woman's Missionary So- 
ciety, and the Baptist Brotherhood have been 
considered as entities within themselves 
rather than as parts of a whole. This is 
largely attributable to the denominational 
structure of separate and independent 
agencies developing and promoting curricu- 
lar materials, objectives, programs and or- 


The Sunday School,. 
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ganizational schemes within the churches, 
which generally have been quite unrelated. 

No suggestions are made for changing 
the situation as it exists on the denomina- 
tional level. Rather, the position of ac- 
ceptance and utilization is taken. How a 
church can work to develop a correlated 
program of adult education within the 
framework of the diversity of approaches, cur- 
ricular materials, and program emanating 
from the separate denominational agencies 
is the burden of this thesis. 


Procedure: Research was done to deter- 
mine the causes of the unrelatedness of the 
four adult organizations of a Baptist Church. 
The objectives of these organizations were 
compared to determine the extent of duplica- 
tion and overlap. A survey was made of 
the curricular materials produced by the 
denominational agencies to determine the 
lack of correlation. After bringing these 
and other problems into focus, study was 
undertaken to discover ways in which a 
church could work to solve these problems. 


Findings and Conclusions: The chief 
ways in which a church can develop a cor- 
related program of adult education were de- 
termined to be as follows: 

(1) Develop a single statement of ob- 
jectives to be used by all four organizations. 

(2) Establish the adult division and 
through it bring the organizations together 
in a close working relationship. 

(3) Use the Sunday School as the basic 
organization and relate the work of the other 
organizations to it. 

(4) Seek correlation at the points of 
basic attitude, objectives, leadership, cal- 
endar, activities, worship services, assembly 
programs, training, building and equipment. 

(5) Use the adult leadership council to 
correlate the functions of all leaders of 
adults within the organizations. 

(6) Elect a director of adult education 
to give direction to the total adult program. 


McDOWELL, JOHN DEAN. Developing 
Guides for the Demonstration Teaching 
Schools in the Presbytery of Boston. Ed.D, 
Columbia University and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, N. Y., 1957. 
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Sponsoring Committee: Mary A. Tully, 
K. D. Wann, F. W. Herriort. 


Problem: To develop guides for a Dem- 
onstration Teaching School for use by the 
Christian Education Committee of the Pres- 
bytery of Boston in eastern Massachusetts. 
A Demonstration Teaching School is an 
opportunity for church school teachers to 
observe locally a trained teacher at work 
with a group of students and to discuss with 
the teacher the educational principles in- 
volved in what took place in the sessions 
observed. The study is particularly needed 
because of the relationship of the Demon- 
stration Teaching School to the basic leader- 
ship education problem for Protestants. 
The problem is how can Protestants meet 
locally the requirements of the principles of 
Christian education and leadership educa- 
tion by the use of lay leadership? The 
guides for a Demonstration Teaching School 
are an answer, in part, to this basic prob- 
lem. 


Procedure: The basic problem for Prot- 
estants and the principles of Christian edu- 
cation and leadership education were ana- 
lyzed. The meaning of these for a Demon- 
stration Teaching School is shown by the 
record of the plan, conduct, and evaluation 
of an experimental school. The principles 
and the experimental study are the founda- 
tion of the concluding guides. 


In the analysis of the principles of Chris- 
tian education and leadership education the 
following is found: the principles have 
three assumptions: (1) that Christians have 
a gospel with which to confront mankind, 
(2) that man does and can change when 
there is interaction, and (3) that the change 
in a person is learning. 

Learning takes place most effectively 
when the person actively participates in 
meaningful situations. The principles have 
three requirements for leadership educa- 
tion: (1) that the church school teacher 
have a vital and intelligent Christian faith, 
(2) that the church school teacher under- 
stand. the learner and how learning takes 
place and use this understanding in his 
teaching, and (3) that the church school 
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teacher integrate laboratory experience 
throughout his leadership education. 

The plan for the Demonstration Teach- 
ing School was approved by the Presbytery 
Christian Education Committee and imple- 
mented by an Administrative Committee. 
Evidence from the chronological record and 
the pre-school and post-school question- 
naires indicate that the school began with 
the felt needs of the attending teachers, used 
demonstration and discussion, and was 
democratically administered. These and 
other guides provided for interaction in the 
educational process and integration of a la- 
boratory experience within the total church 
school teacher education program. 


METLER, JOHN WILLIAM. Youth and 
the Power to be — Some Basic Consid- 
erations in Christian Education for Help- 
ing Teachers Facilitate Growth in the In- 
ner Self of High School Young People. 
Ed.D., Columbia University, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, N. Y., 1957. 
Sponsoring Committee: Mary A. Tully, 

Paul E. Eiserer, Frank W. Herriott, the late 

Lewis J. Sherrill. 


Problem: Much contemporary Christian 
educational literature and teaching attempt 
to mould a learner's outer performance. 
Liberals encourage a learner to practice the 
Beatitudes; fundamentalists urge him to con- 
fess in public Jesus Christ as his personal 


Savior. Neither emphasis on external per- 
formance gives sufficient recognition to the 
central concern of Jesus and Paul for a 
basic change in man’s inner nature or self. 


Approach: The thesis is based on the 
supposition that each meaningful event has 
two aspects, i.e., the original experience and 
the words and symbols used to describe the 
experience to others. In the Bible are 
stories of men’s experiences with God and 
with other men. The original experience 
changed in some way the inner being of 
the participants. The story of the experi- 
ence is passed on in the Bible to young 
people today. However, the Bible words 
used (salvation, judgment, etc.) are often 
meaningless terms to young people. Teen- 
agers today are having their own meaning- 
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ful events and they use the language of their 
Youth Culture to describe them. In their 
events they experience a change in their 
inner being. While the words used by the 
biblical writers and by teen-agers differ, the 
experience in the inner self of each is simi- 
lar. 


Procedure: The method of correspondence 
grew out of teachers’ meetings with church 
school teachers. Knowledge of the Youth 
Culture came from intensive living with 
teen-agers as a friend, counselor, and minis- 
ter. Facts were gathered from the tape 
recording of group interviews, question- 
naires, and individual conferences with 
young people. Suggestions for freeing the 
inner sclf evolved out of personal, signifi- 
cant relationships as a counselee, counselor, 
teacher, and minister as well as the friend- 
ship of a few men and women who have 
been healers to my own inner self. Other 
resources include reading in the fields of 
Ontology, Systematic Theology, Relation- 
ship Theology, Psychiatry, Psychotherapy, 
Phenomenological Psychology, Social Psy- 
chology, and Education. The method of 
correspondence is proposed as one facet of 
the process of Education in Being. 


Findings: In Chapter One a method of cor- 
respondence is developed as a way of help- 
ing young people see that their inner ex- 
periences have much in common with the 
inner experiences of people in the Bible. In 
the sensitive use of this method Bible words 
take on new meaning for teen-agers; the 
young people begin to feel free to be their 
real self; they gradually become better able 
to verbalize about their inner growth; and 
they come to know themselves as a vital 
part of the ongoing Christian heritage. 
Chapter Two describes some of the mean- 
ingful experiences of young people in the 
Popular Clique, Hood, Reliable, Isolate, and 
Ideal groups. Chapters Three, Four, and 
Five outline the effect of Youth Culture ex- 
periences on the teen-ager’s inner self as he 
grows from Being to Believing, Behaving, 
Becoming, and New Being. Ways are sug- 
gested as guides for ministers, directors of 
Christian education, church school teachers, 
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and youth leaders to use in freeing the in- 
ner self of teen-agers for growth. 


MILLER, ROBERT L’'HOMMEDIEU. The 
Educational Philosophy of the New Bea- 
con Series in Religious Education. Th.D., 
Boston University, Boston, Mass., 1957. 
414 pages. 


Problem: To describe the educational 
philosophy of the New Beacon Series in 
Religious Education, to evaluate its phi- 
losophy in the light of three major con- 
temporary educational philosophies, and to 
suggest where future developments in the 
Beacon Series might come. 


Procedure: (1) To survey Perennialism, Es- 
sentialism, and Progressivism (the three ma- 
jor contemporary educational philosophies), 
establishing criteria for evaluating the edu- 
cational philosophy of the Beacon Series. 
(2) To analyze the position of the Beacon 
Series with respect to each of the aspects 
of educational philosophy. (3) To evalu- 
ate the educational philosophy of the Bea- 
con Series in the light of ‘the criteria estab- 
lished for each contemporary educational 
philosophy. 

Conclusions: (1) The Beacon Series pur- 
ports to be a progressive program of reli- 
gious education. 

(2) The Beacon Series lacks a unified 
or consistent philosophy of religious educa- 
tion. 

(3) In aims and methods progres- 
sivism prevails in the program for younger 
children and essentialism in that for older 
children, the junior age being the point of 
transition. 

(4) The meaning of curriculum is 
more in accord with an essentialist phi- 
losophy throughout the series, more strongly 
represented in materials from the junior 
age through high school. A child-centered 
emphasis, reflecting an early and since 
modified progressivism, is present in the 
program for younger children. 

(S) The major limitations of the Bea- 
con Series in the light of a progressive edu- 
cational philosophy were found to be the 
following: (a) a very limited expression of 
an adequate philosophy of experience; (b) 
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a subtle indoctrination through the control 
of religious education so as to insure that 
the students will arrive at liberal religious 
conclusions; (c) a limited concept of the 
democratic classroom, the element of au- 
thoritarian control in selection of course 
material being rather basic; (d) a limited 
emphasis on the role of education in social 
reconstruction; (e) a radical transition in 
aims and methods at the junior age level 
from more progressive to more essentialist 
patterns, the outcome being a curriculum 
more heavily essentialist throughout. 

(6) The following suggestions were 
made to meet these limitations and provide 
direction in the production of a more con- 
sistent program of progressive religious 
education: a clarification of the phi- 
losophy of experience in accordance with 
progressivism; (b) a concentration on the 
instrumental role of the religious heritage in 
understanding experience; (c) revision of 
the Beacon Series materials to bring them 
into conformity with the more progressive 
point of view embodied in the supplemen- 
tary literature associated with the Beacon 
Series, with special attention being given 
to changing the teacher's guides into 
manuals for the conduct of the class on the 
basis of an experience-centered method- 
ology; (d) elimination of the transition at 
the junior age level and development of a 
progressive pattern throughout the curricu- 
lum; (e) addition of materials portraying 
varying religious points of view in a more 
sympathetic light, enabling the student to 
examine more than one alternative as he 
seeks to arrive at his own conclusions; (f) 
addition of materials designed to build self- 
understanding for all age groups, offering 
resources for study and research in this im- 
portant aspect of growth and development 
throughout the church school experience. 


(a) 


OZMENT, ROBERT VARNELL. Conver- 
ston in Christian Education and Revival- 
ism. Ph.D. Boston University, Boston, 
Mass., 1956. 322 pages. 

Major Professor: Donald More Maynard. 
Problem: To determine the development 
of the views of conversion in the Christian 
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church. This study is concerned with cata- 
clysmic and gradual growth conversions as 
represented by revivalism and Christian edu- 
cation respectively. 

Procedure: The major works of men who 
represent each era in Christian history from 
approximately 30 A.D. to the present have 
been studied to determine the position held 
by the church with regard to conversion. 
Careful analysis of the information gained 
from a sampling of the books and articles 
written on the subject has made it possible 
to present the views of the church concern- 
ing conversion as a basis for a mediating 
position. 

Findings and Conclusions: Throughout 
the history of the church one can observe 
contrasting views with regard to conversion. 
Some regard it as sudden in nature while 
others stress its gradual character. Little 
emphasis was placed upon the phenomenon 
of conversion in the early church. During 
this period the method of conversion was 
generally never questioned. Conversion 
during the Apostolic period implied a 
change in the intellectual and moral dispo- 
sition of an individual. The Apologists 
sought to convert pagans by instructing 
them in such a manner as to show that 
Christianity is ethically and intellectually 
sound. 

During the fifth century the controversy 
berween Pelagius and Augustine indicated 
the position the church held concerning 
conversion. The Pelagian view was in 
keeping with a gradual growth experience, 
while Augustine’s view was in keeping with 
a sudden experience. The church during 
the middle ages witnessed a period of 
wholesale conversions. Many people were 
received into the church with little or no 
instruction concerning Christianity. Dur- 
ing the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and most of the nineteenth centuries con- 
version was considered essential for church 
membership. During the twentieth century 
conversion has been considered synonymous 
with “decision” or commitment. 

Psychological studies of the phenomenon 
of conversion indicate that what appears 
to be a quick modification in personality is 
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much less abrupt than it may appear, that 
if the subliminal elements in conversion 
were known, the experience would prove to 
be one of gradual growth. 

Albert Knudson viewed man as a crea- 
ture who needs salvation because of his 
own imperfections and not because of 
original sin. Conversion takes place as a 
result of the normal experience of man’s 
committing himself to God’s will. In con- 
trast, Reinhold Niebuhr viewed man as a 
sinner and indicated that educational efforts 
to convert man are futile. 

This study indicates that: (1) It is in- 
correct to regard evangelism and Christian 
education as being mutually exclusive. It 
would also be erroneous to regard them as 
being synonymous or equivalent. They are 
parts of the same process. 

(2) The religious attitudes of the sub- 
ject are the same after either a cataclysmic 
or a gradual experience. Both imply a di- 
rect dependence upon God. Both are means 
of bringing people into a right relationship 
with God. 

(3) Both approaches, sudden conver- 
sion and gradual growth, imply a depend- 
ence upon God and assume that both man 
and God take initiative in the experience. 
For either sudden conversion or gradual 
growth to take place man must have with- 
in himself the capacity to make a religious 
response. 

(4) In general, Christian nurture is to 
be preferred over more sudden conversion 
experiences. However, if formation does 
not take place, then reformation is neces- 
sary. 

(5S) The best results can be attained 
when Christian education and Revivalism 
are not antagonistic toward each other, but 
rather when they cooperate with each other. 


PREWETT, THURMAN B. The Place of 
Teaching in the Development of Chris- 
tianity. D.R.E, Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas, 
1957. 190 pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: Graduate Com- 
mittee, School of Religious Education, South- 
western Baptist Theological Seminary. 
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Problem and Limits: To set forth the 
prominence, function, and methods of teach- 
ing and the Christian religion. Although 
the method of preaching is not discussed, 
the author did not wish to minimize its 
place in the development of Christianity 
because he realized that both phases of the 
ministry are important and necessary. 


Procedure: No attempt was made to trace 
the development of Christianity step by 
step. Instead, the curricula and methods of 
instruction of the following periods were 
surveyed: the New Testament era, the early 
Christian centuries, the Middle Ages and 
the Reformation, the Counter Reformation, 
the revival of learning after the Reforma- 
tion, and the modern Sunday school move- 
ment. In addition, other factors of im- 
portance such as the aims or purposes of in- 
struction, the pupils, the teachers, and the 
school organization were explained when 
the author deemed it desirable. 


Findings and Conclusions: (1)  Chris- 
tian teachers wrote valuable Christian litera- 
ture. 

(2) Christian teachers gave instruction 
in Bible and Christian doctrine. 

(3) Teaching methods were used to 
propagate Christianity. 

(4) Christian teachers 
lives of humanity. 

The outstanding conclusion is that from 
the beginning of the Christian religion by 
Jesus and all through the centuries Chris- 
tianity has relied upon the method of teach- 
ing as well as that of preaching to propa- 
gate itself. Each time Christianity has made 
outstanding advancements, Christian leaders 
have made much use of the methods of 
teaching. 


ROTH, ALVIN SYDNEY. Rabbinic Foun- 
dations of Jewish Education as Reflected 
in Talmudic Literature, 10 C.E. to 499 
C.E. Ph.D. Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl., 1957. 

The survival of Judaism despite centuries 
of oppression is largely the result of a suc- 
cessful system of education. The school 


changed the 


has been the greatest single factor in Jewish 
The tone which characterized Jewish 


life. 
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life after the turn of the Era was articu- 
lated in the codifications of Oral Law which 
constitute the Talmud, 10-499 Common 
Era. This work considers the educational 
ideals and techniques of the Rabbis of the 
Talmud as well as the development of the 
Jewish educational system. 

Jewish education was always essentially 
character education. Its subject matter was 
studied as the text of a divinely ordained 
Law that provided a ready guide to the 
ethical and religious life. After the Roman 
wars education became the focus of the vi- 
tal energies of the Jewish community; the 
study of the law was a unifying influence. 
It took a number of centuries of moral per- 
suasion before Jewish education became 
general, compulsory, or nearly universal. 

The school as a public institution did not 
exist in the period covered by Biblical 
literature. The synagogue which came into 
being from the experience of the Babylon- 
ian exile was the first institution created 
by the group for the schooling of adults. 
College level study was formalized in the 


academy established by the Pharisees as part 
of the Great Sanhedrin when first they 


came into power. About 76-67 B.CE. 
Simon ben Shetach set up high schools. 
Publicly controlled elementary schools were 
established by Joshua ben Gamala about the 
middle of the first century CE. but were 
not widespread until after 135 CE. By 220 
CE., elementary schools were an integral 
part of the synagogue, the elementary 
teacher a public official. By the Sth cen- 
tury C.E., elementary education was almost 
universal among Jews, or at least boys. 
Women were excluded from the school, 
both as students and as teachers. 


Two major obstacles which were over- 
come by legal fictions were the traditions 
which forbade payment of teachers and 
writing out portions of the written and 
oral Law even for study. 

The system was dependent on the teacher 
and on memorization. The curriculum was 
limited to Bible for the elementary schools, 
Mishnah for the high schools, and Gemara 
for the college. “Greek wisdom” was 
banned. After the Roman wars, Jewish 
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education became more and more narrow 
and exclusive. Curriculum and method 
continued practically unchanged until the 
18th century. 


SCOTT, WILLIAM EUGENE. Niebubr’s 
Ideal Man and Protestant Christian Edu- 
cation. Ph.D., Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, Calif., 1957. 

Problem and Limits: To clarify Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s concept of ideal man and to de- 
termine the contributions to be expected 
from Protestant Christian education if this 
ideal were adopted. The concept of the 
study is narrowed as follows: (1) it only 
emphasizes Niebuhr’s most recent views; 
(2) the concept of “ideal man” is taken to 
denote a goal desirable for all, attainable in 
present life; (3) inferences are drawn only 
for Protestant Christian education. 

Findings and Conclusions: The achieve- 
ment of Niebuhr’s ideal demands an over- 
coming of sin, change by grace; it is an in- 
evitable fruit of the conversion experience 
and cannot be externally imposed. 

Protestant Christian education can con- 
tribute by augmenting the possibility of its 
“educands” undergoing conversion: 

(1) Help to draw out elements which 
represent God’s “general revelation” in all 
men — a sense of ultimate dependence on 
God, a sense of moral unworthiness and be- 
ing judged from beyond one’s self, and a 
longing for mercy. 

(2) Help to communicate God’s “spe- 
cial” Biblical revelation to all men. 


SHERESHEVSKY, ESRA. Rashi as Teach- 
er, Interpreter of Text and Molder of 
Character. Ph.D., Dropsie College, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 1957. 180 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: A. A. Neuman, 

S. Zeitlin, the late L. Honor who was re- 

placed by W. Chomsky. 

Problem and Limits: Rashi’s Commen- 
tary on the Bible, Prophets and Hagiographa 
has been the textbook of the Jew — young 
and old —— since the 12th century up to our 
times. Its influence on the religious feel- 
ing of the Jew and its inspiration for the 
love of study is a commonly accepted fact. 
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The author undertook to investigate: (1) 
the cultural and social climate in Rashi’s 
time; (2) whether Rashi had any definite 
educational goal and ideal, and if so, which 
methods and techniques he used to attain 
his goal; (3) whether there are any sound 
pedagogical principles and concepts sug- 
gested by Rashi to the teacher; (4) whether 
there are any methods which by inference 
can be applied to areas other than Bible 
study. 


Procedure: All data were secured from 
the original Hebrew Commentary of Rashi. 
As supporting evidence the author referred 
at times to Rashi’s Response and Works 
which stem from the House of Study of 
Rashi. Also some volumes of the Pa- 
trologia Latina were used. All research was 
carried out by the author himself by care- 
fully scanning through Rashi’s Commen- 
tary on the Bible, Prophets and Hagiog- 
rapha. The appertaining comments were 
then categorized and compiled to chapters. 

Findings and Conclusions: (1) Rashi was 
a product of his time and environment. 
Mutual influences between Jewish and 
Christian Bible exegesis appear to be evi- 
dent. 

(2) Rashi had a definite conception of 
an ideal personality. His Commentary has 
primarily an educational tendency aiming 
clearly at the attainment of his educational 
ideal. 

(3) Though obviously not acquainted 
with pedagogical science, Rashi’s common 
sense and natural talent bestowed him with 
the gift of using in his commentary methods 
and techniques which concur to a large ex- 
tent with many of the findings of modern 
educational theory and practice. 

(4) In his many advices to teachers, 
Rashi appears to have sensed and recog- 
nized many of the pedagogical problems in- 
herent in teaching. However, he did not 
formulate these problems and their sug- 
gested solutions in the terminology and 
conciseness to which the modern mind is 
accustomed. 

(5) With regard to the teaching of 
foreign languages, Rashi foresaw many of 
the techniques which have become common 


property in the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages. 


SHOOP, SIMON H. A Study of Jewtsh 
Theological Concepts as Reflected in an 
Analysis of Textbooks on Jewish Reli- 
gion, 1830 to 1956. Ph.D., University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1956. 


Problem: An analysis of textbooks on the 
Jewish religion written in English and used 
in the Jewish schools of the United States 
1830-1956, was undertaken with three ob- 
jectives: (1) to ascertain their interpreta- 
tion of Jewish theological concepts; (2) to 
discover and record any changes in their 
theological thinking; (3) to note emphasis 
placed on these concepts. 

Procedure: Textbooks were selected from 
all available sources, yielding a total of 76. 
Textbooks for all age levels were studied. 
The eight theological concepts which 
emerged from the analysis for the purpose 
of this study were: God and His Attributes; 
God and His Relationship to the World; 
Man — his Theological Nature; Man — his 
Duties; Torah; Messiah; Israel; Immortality, 
and Reward and Punishment. 

For the purpose of determining compara- 
tive emphasis and to provide a chronologi- 
cal survey of the attitudes toward the eight 
concepts, the period 1830-1956 was divided 
as follows: 1830-49; 1850-74; 1875-99; 
1900-24; 1925-56. 

The 76 textbooks were closely scrutinized 
and a study made of every reference in them 
to the theological concepts. Each concept 
was reported in this study in its detailed 
treatment over a span of 125 years. Changes 
in meaning were presented. 

Findings: It was found that each con- 
cept had been dealt with in the textbooks 
under various categories. All categories of 
the following concepts are arranged in 
order of emphasis: 

(1) God and His Attributes — 15 
categories: God is One, Incorporeal, Eternal, 
Just, Love, Almighty, Omnipresent, Omnis- 
cient, Good, Holy, Wise, Perfect, Immu- 
table, True, Inconceivable. 

(2) God's Relationship to the World 
— 7 categories: God is creator, ruler, and 
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sustainer of the universe, God is preserver 
of the universe, God's existence is proved 
by the orderliness of the universe, God's 
existence is based on revelation, God's ex- 
istence is based on innate reason within 
man, God's existence is based on evidence 
of moral power in history, Problem of evil 
and suffering. 

The Concept of Man — 8 cate- 
gories: Man’s duties to God, Duties to fel- 
lowman, Theological nature of man, Man 
possesses free will, Duties to self, Man is 
endowed with reason, Nature of sin, Man 
is endowed with conscience. 

(4) The Concept of Torah — 6 cate- 
gories: Torah is the word of God, Torah 
promotes human happiness and its study is 
important, Explanation of ten command- 
ments, Torah is unchangeable and binding, 
Torah is the work of man written over a 
period of years whose authority is not bind- 
ing, Creeds and guiding principles in Jew- 
ish life. 

(5) The Messiah — 3 _ categories: 
Characteristics of the Messianic Era, Mes- 
siah is not a human — no personal Mes- 
siah, Messiah is a human. 

(6) 4 categories: Israel is to 
serve as a kingdom of priests, Israel is the 
chosen people, Israel's dispersion is the re- 
sult of sin, Dispersion is part of divine plan 
to carry Out mission. 

(7) Immortality, and Reward and Pun- 
ishment — 3 categories: Immortality of the 
soul, Nature of reward and punishment, 
Resurrection. 

The study revealed that the meaning of 
some of these concepts underwent change. 
Noticeable changes occurred in the inter- 
pretation of the concepts of Torah, Mes- 
siah, Israel, and Immortality. 


(3) 


Israel 


SHUNK, WILLIAM R. The Role of the 
Christian College in Training Lay Lead- 
ership. D.R.E, Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas, 
1956. 229 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: 

Heacock, Donald Bell. 


Problem and Limits: To determine the 
contribution of laymen in the past; to de- 


John Price, Joe 
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termine the current need for laymen in the 
church, community and world; to determine 
the responsibility of the local churches to 
interest, enlist and utilize lay leadership ef- 
fectively; and to determine the obligation 
and contribution of the Christian college as 
it seeks to train lay leadership. 

Procedure: The main portion of the 
dissertation consisted of seven chapters: 
The Historical Significance of Lay Leader- 
ship, The Need for Lay Leadership, The Re- 
sponsibility of the Churches, The Obliga- 
tion of the College, The General Contribu- 
tion of the College, The Curricular Offer- 
ing of the College, The Teacher's Oppor- 
tunity. 

Findings and Conclusions: (1) The 
Judeo-Christian religion as we know it to- 
day never could have developed had it not 
been for the significant contribution of lay- 
men. 

(2) The services of laymen are needed 
more than ever in our present generation. 

(3) The local churches must face up 


to their responsibilities more than they have 


in the past. 

(4) The Christian college’s admission 
policies, attitude toward the church affilia- 
tion of its students, chapel program, pro- 
gram of Christian service and general coun- 
seling program must be related to its sense 
of obligation to the churches of its consti- 
tuency. 

(5) The Christian college must make 
adequate provision for courses in Bible and 
religious education, not in a compartmental- 
ized fashion but as a supplement to a totally 
Christian general contribution. 

(6) The teachers of Bible and religious 
education on the Christian college campus 
ought to be numbered among the most 
qualified members of the faculty. They 
ought to be well prepared in their own 
fields, reasonably prepared in related fields 
and aware of developments in many fields. 
They must possess instructional excellence 
so that their teaching techniques are worthy 
vehicles for the exalted subjects which they 
teach. Also, they must be real people in 
and out of the classroom. 

(7) Over the years the Christian col- 
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lege has tended to become more and more 
like its secular brother. Although in some 
respects it must emulate its secular counter- 
part, it should give more attention to the 
achievement of its distinctive Christian ob- 
jectives. This way lies purpose for exist- 
ence; this way lies hope for survival. 


SUTER, CARR M. A Church Curriculum 
to Meet the Needs of Middle Adolescents. 
D.R.E., Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas, 1957. 263 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Donald Bell, Joe 
Davis Heacock, Phillip Harris. 

Problem and Limits: To determine and 
set forth the principles, characteristics, ob- 
jectives, and methods of a church curricu- 
lum which would minister to the total life 
of the middle adolescent in a way that was 
educationally and _ psychologically sound 
while at the same time being realistic, 
practical, and usable by the present organi- 


zations as found in Southern Baptist 
churches. 
Procedure: A study was made of the 


basic needs of the middle adolescent as dis- 
covered through psychology and sociology. 
The resulting pattern of adolescent behavior 
was discussed and some principles deter- 
mined for incorporation in the curriculum. 
A survey of some important objectives in 
the curriculum was made with an attempt 
to give special attention to those most 
needed in Southern Baptist churches. The 
place of worship in the life of the adoles- 
cent was considered; the place of teaching 
in meeting adolescent needs was discussed; 
and some activities which meet the basic 
needs of middle adolescents were evaluated 
and their relation to the curriculum indi- 
cated. Some particular areas in which the 
church could meet individual needs of ado- 
lescents through a program of counseling 
and guidance were suggested; and the need 
for the church to cooperate with the home 
in making the curriculum effective was out- 
lined. 
Findings 


and Conclusions: (1) The 


pattern and form the adolescent curriculum 
should take can be determined only after a 
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study has been made of the nature and 
needs of adolescents in general and the par- 
ticular needs characterizing youth in each 
church. 

(2) The church must evidence an in- 
terest in the total life of the adolescent if 
it is to minister to any part of it. 

(3) The curriculum must conceive of 
these total life needs as being met by a 
single, integrated approach rather than by 
a multitude of diverse organizations. 

(4) The church that seeks an adequate 
ministry to youth must go beyond interests 
to consider both immediate and life needs. 

(5) The church must seek to widen its 
influence in all areas of adolescent life by 
extending its curriculum in as many ways 
as possible. 

(6) The usual elements in the curricu- 
lum — teaching, worship, training, service 
— need to be evaluated in light of adoles- 
cent needs and the ultimate objectives that 
are to be reached. 

(7) The church should give additional 
attention to utilizing the activities of drama, 
music, recreation, and camping in the cur- 
riculum, because of their educational value 
and universal appeal. 

(8) The curriculum must provide 
proper guidance for personal problems re- 
lated to adolescent growth. 


TALMAN, SIMON ARTHUR, The Life 
and Contributions of James David Mof- 
fat. PhD. University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1957. 217 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: John A. Neitz, 

Lawrence C. Little. 

Problems and Limits: The presentation 
of the life and contributions of James David 
Moffat, minister, college president, and edi- 
tor. 

Procedure: All available writings of 
Moffat were read and summarized. All ex- 
isting materials related to the problem were 
sought and read as obtained. The material 
was Classified on suitable cards. The known 
facts of Moffat’s life, 1846-1916, were com- 
piled, and a brief biography was presented. 
Moffat’s contributions were given in detail. 


Findings and Conclusions: (1) Moffat 
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made distinct contributions to the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America through his interest and participa- 
tion in its work and program. 

(2) Moffat made contributions to the 
church as an editor of the Presbyterian Ban- 
ner. 

(3) Moffat made contributions to re- 
ligious education through his teaching of 
and speaking on subjects of a religious na- 
ture. 

(4) Moffat made contributions to the 
field of education in general through his 
teaching, and as president and administra- 
tor of Washington and Jefferson College 
for more than 30 years. 

(5) Moffat made worthwhile contribu- 
tions as a speaker and writer on educational 
subjects. 

In conclusion it may be said that he was 
a man of wide interests and many abilities 
in that he was a pastor, preacher, adminis- 
trator, scholar, teacher and editor. 


THORNTON, EDGAR TOMASON. De- 
veloping a Youth Program Among 
Churches of the National Baptist Conven- 
tion of the United States of America, Inc. 
D.R.E., Central Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Kansas City, Kansas, 1957. 542 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Paul T. Losh, 
Eric G. Haden, George S. Hixon. 

Problem and Limits: To show that 
churches of the National Baptist Conven- 
tion have not developed an effective youth 
program because of certain sociological and 
educational factors, but that an effective 
program can be developed by studying prin- 
ciples of youth work in the light of these 
particular problems. This investigation has 
been limited to the needs among the youth 
(12-24). 


Procedure: Data for the study was as- 
sembled: (1) from official records of the 
National Baptist Convention; (2) from 
books, magazines, pamphlets, and general 
literature concerning youth work; and (3) 
from a study of work being done in the 
local churches and institutions of the Na- 
tional Baptist Convention. Questionnaires 
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were made available to denominational col- 
leges and seminaries, state conventions, dis- 
trict associations and more than 2,500 min- 
isters in local churches. Information gath- 
ered from personal interviews together with 
the 811 returned questionnaires became the 
standard measure of practices and attitudes. 


Findings and Conclusions: (1) There is 
no well defined program for youth in the 
churches of the National Baptist Conven- 
tion. The investigation indicates an indefi- 
nite pattern of organization, administration, 
as well as a lack of comprehensiveness, uni- 
fication, and use of sound principles of 
Christian education. 

(2) The historical origins of the Na- 
tional Baptist convention and its affiliated 
churches are parallel to the origins of the 
American racial patterns. The socio-eco- 
nomic factor is a commentary on the status 
of the problem. 

(3) Adequately trained leadership con- 
ditions the nature and effectiveness of the 
youth program. 


Churches of the National Baptist Con- 
vention can develop an adequate youth pro- 
gram as rapidly as adequately trained lead- 
ership is secured and permitted to function 
on the policy making level. This study 
shows clearly the need for a thoroughly 
trained leadership in the local churches and 
the general office of the convention. An 
adequate youth program among churches of 
the National Baptist Convention should 
consider: (1) thorough organization and 
administration with a concern for coher- 
ence, gradation, comprehensiveness, and 
techniques for implementation; (2) ade- 
quate leadership opportunities and training; 
(3) provisions for Sunday morning and 
evening activities; (4) through-the-week 
activities; (5) opportunities for growth in 
the Christian family and home; (6) recrea- 
tional opportunities; (7) camping expe- 
riences; (8) counseling and vocational op- 
portunities, and (9) opportunities for fel- 
lowship with other racial and religious 
groups. 


VAN DYKE, ALBERT H. A History of 
Youth Work in the Reformed Church in 
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America. Ed.D., New York University, 
New York, N. Y., 1957. 211 pages. 


Faculty adviser: Lee A. Belford. 


Problem and Limits: To survey work 
with young people in the Reformed Church 
in America from its beginnings through 
1953, and to evaluate its development in 
order to draw guidance for youth work in 
the future for that religious body. 

Specific problems faced in this investiga- 
tion: locating and organizing the pertinent 
available data on youth work in the Re- 
formed Church in America; analyzing the 
development of youth work in this church; 
evaluating the historic policy and program 
of its youth work; and attempting to draw 
conclusions and to make recommendations 
for future policy and program. 


Procedure: Sources included not merely 
denominational materials, but also opinions 
of scholars. Material is organized chrono- 
logically, followed by an analysis and evalu- 
ation of the youth work with conclusions 
and recommendations. 


Findings and conclusions: (1) The 
church youth program should take greater 
account of the public school studies for 
greater correlation between the two. 

(2) Missionary interest and 
should be encouraged. 

(3) Lay leadership, the use of pledges, 
the interdenominational emphasis, interra- 
cial emphasis, and other elements of the 
Christian Endeavor Society should be re- 
vitalized. 

(4) The cooperative program with 
other churches should be strengthened. 

(5) Local needs should be integrated 
into study programs. 

(6) More emphasis should be given to 
training leaders. 

Further conclusions: Objective standards 
are needed to measure the effectiveness of 
youth work; there should be more lay and 
less clerical leadership in the youth pro- 
gram; the Youth Fellowship, as a denomi- 
national program, will continue to grow. 


support 


WAKE, ORVILLE WENTWORTH. A 
History of Lynchburg College, 1903-1953. 
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Ph.D., University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va., 1957. 


Problem: Lynchburg College has devel- 
oped into an accredited senior college re- 
lated to the Disciples of Christ. This study 
describes the rise of the church-related col- 
lege movement, the development of the 
Disciples of Christ as a major religious 
body, the conditions in the city of Lynch- 
burg which led to the founding of the Col- 
lege, and the principal events which took 
place in the first 50 years of the life of this 
college. 


Findings: The college was established in 
Lynchburg in 1993 as Virginia Christian 
College by Josephus Hopwood at the invi- 
tation of some Disciple ministers. Dr. Hop- 
wood presided from 1903 to 1911. During 
this period Andrew Carnegie gave Carnegie 
Hall, a men’s dormitory, and the principal 
classroom building was erected. The study 
program was reorganized several times. 

From 1911 to 1913 the college had sev- 
eral leaders and grave financial problems, 
which again became critical in 1915. Dr. 
J. T. T. Hundley was chosen president. He 
presided until 1936. By 1917 the College 
was free from debt. The City of Lynch- 


burg erected Memorial Gymnasium, and 
the college grounds grew from 73 to 200 
acres. The preparatory department was 


abandoned, and in 1927 the college gained 
membership in the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. However, 
debt accumulated again. 

From 1936 to 1949 Riley Benjamin 
Montgomery was president. The interest of 
the church in the college was renewed, and 
the debt liquidated. 

Between 1949 and 1953 a bequest from 
Floyd L. Knight and the response of the 
churches to the promotional program of 
the college increased the endowment fund 
to about $1,000,000 and permitted the 
building of a new dormitory, Hundley Hall, 
and of the Knight Memorial Library. 


In its first 50 years Lynchburg College 
has behaved like a healthy organism. It has 
demonstrated an outgoing sense of purpose, 
an acute sensitivity to educational needs, 
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and an ability 
circumstances. 


WOLFRAM, 


Protestant 


to adapt itself to a variety of 


DONALD JUSTIN. The 
Church-related College im 
America: Religions the Integrative Force 
in Higher Education. Ed.D., University 
Denver, Denver, Colo., 1956. 329 pages. 
Problem and Limits: To set forth the po- 
sition of the church-related college in 
America, and to show the importance of 
religion as the integrating force in higher 
education. The religious motivation of 
American higher education was traced from 
colonial times to the present. 

Conclusions: Many important areas of 
study demand consideration for the religious 
leaders, ideas, and values involved. An un- 
derstanding of the basic issues faced by the 
American people is impossible without 
more serious consideration being given in 
college courses to these factors. In almost 
every state, tax-supported institutions are 
free to offer courses in religion and the 
Bible. Well over half of the state universi- 
ties, but less than half of the state teachers 
colleges, offer such courses. The indepen- 
dent institutions have achieved greatly in 
the field of research but their religious im- 
pact has lessened over the years. 

The church-related colleges have tended 
to retain much of their original emphasis. 
They have generally required courses in re- 
ligion and the Bible, and sometimes have 
required chapel attendance. An attempt has 
been made to bring religion into the curri- 
culum wherever it is relevant. Although 
these colleges enroll only a small proportion 
of college students, they furnish to the 
churches more than half of their ministers, 
a good share of their lay leaders, and a sig- 
nificant number of teachers for the public 
schools. Having accomplished much thus 
far, they should be supported and enabled 
to do in a more effective way their impor- 
tant work. 


YEAGER, IVER F. Value and General Edu- 
cation: A Critical Study of Wieman's 
Theory of Value as Applied to Higher 
Education. Ph.D., University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill., 1957. 365 pages. 
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Reading Committee: B. E. Meland, B. M. 
Loomer, P. D. LeFevre. 

Problem and Limits: (1) To examine 
and criticize, by means of a selected theory 
of value, the value concerns (including re- 
ligion) expressed in certain philosophies of 
education; and (2) to determine the ade- 
quacy of this theory of value as a directive 
for higher education. H. N. Wieman’s value 
theory was adopted as the exploratory and 
evaluative tool. The philosophies of higher 
education which were selected were the 
three schools of genera! education (as dis- 
tinguished by Harold Taylor): rationalist, 
neo-humanist, and experimentalist. 

Procedure: A set of eight criteria, based 
upon Wieman’s writings, was drawn up. 
Each of the three movements in general 
education was then examined in turn, first 
analytically to determine the views of its 
representatives on each of the eight points 
and second critically from the perspective 
of Wieman’s value theory. The adequacy 
of Wieman’s theory to deal with the value 
concerns, problems, and interests of each 
school was then considered. 

Findings and Conclusions: (1) Regard- 
ing general education: (a) Despite the ac- 
tive interest in values displayed by all three 
schools, none of them was found to provide 
a systematic statement of value theory artic- 
ulated with that school’s conception of the 
philosophical bases of education and its con- 
ception of the nature, aims, and methods of 
education; (b) wide diversity in the defini- 
tion of values was found to exist, for ex- 
ample, while all three schools emphasize the 
democratic values, the: experimentalists tend 
to acknowledge them as the only supreme 
values, while the other schools combine 
these values with various traditional values 
(sometimes including religion); (c) with 
the exception of one individual, all the 
schools were found to conceive of religion 
in such ways (regardless of whether their 
attitudes were positive or negative) that re- 
ligion could not be regarded as having any 
integral, mutual relationship with higher 
education. 

(2) Regarding Wieman's value theory: 
(a) Wieman’s value theory was found to 
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be pertinent and generally useful, especially 
with regard to the relevance of education 
to society and the individual and in clarify- 
ing the nature and ultimate aim of educa- 
tion; (b) inadequacies included: a deficient 
view of intrinsic value, failure to define 
adequately the distinctive, proximate goals 
of education, the view that communication 
among the disciplines is neither possible nor 
necessary, virtual neglect of historical tradi- 
,tion; (c) this author concluded that the de- 
ficiencies in Wieman’s value theory can be 
corrected without violence to its basic ele- 
ments and that, thus corrected, his axiology 
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could be used effectively as a directive for 
higher education. 

(3) Comstructive Implications: The au- 
thor concluded that certain fundamental 
problems in higher education require ur- 
gent attention: the formulation of a com- 
prehensive, rational-empirical theory of 
value, stated in such a manner as to meet 
the above criticisms; the extension of the 
kind of concern and inquiry in general edu- 
cation, now directed to moral values, to re- 
ligion; the formulation of a basic pattern of 
critical inquiry; and greater attention to 
presently available results of empirical 
studies of human nature and learning. 





RELIGION IN CURRENT MAGAZINES (Continued) 


Conformity: Three variations of “Conformity and the Christian Life’ appear in Presbyterian 
Life, Feb. 22, 58, written by Betty Ormshee Mould, W. H. Courtney, and R. J. Cadigan. 


Theological Lag: John Cogley has some stimulating things to say about theological lag in 


Commonweal, Feb. 22, '58. 


Church-state: 


Paul Blanshard writes a critical article in The Churchman, March, '58, on the 


forthcoming study on church-state relations to be made by the Fund for the Republic. 


Love: 
cannot be engineered.” 
Philosophy,” in Commonweal, Feb. 22, '58. 


“There is a difference between communication and communion; 
So says Karl Stera in an excellent article, 


love, unlike hatred, 
“Group Psychology and Christian 


New curriculum: James W. Hoffman relates, with justifiable praise, the growth in acceptance 
of the Presbyterian “Faith and Life” curriculum for church schools; in Presbyterian Life, Feb. 22, '58. 


Teen agers: 


@ 


Social and religious needs of teen agers are discussed in relation to the church 


program by Hamlin G. Tobey in Christian Herald, Feb. '58 


Weekday courses: Myrtle A. McDaniel tells “How to Select Weekday Courses,” 


Journal of Religious Education, March, ‘58. 
a + 
Race surveys: 


"58 issue. 
Problem?” 


True religion?: 
Digest, Feb. 58. 


Rabbi Solomon B. Freehof writes on 


in International 


The Catholic Digest continues its series of surveys on race relations in the March, 
This one, number 21 in the series, gives results on 


“What Can People Do About the 


“Is Ours the True Religion?” in Jewish 


(Continued on page 289) 








Field Work Experiences With Children and Youth 
IN SEMINARY TRAINING FOR THE MINISTRY? 


Dorothea K. Wolcott 


Professor of Christian Education and Elementary Education, Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio 


The Problem 


HERE HAS been considerable criticism 

leveled at ineffective Christian educa- 
tion in the church where lay people often 
with little or no training, have the respon- 
sibility for planning and directing the pro- 
gram. Ministers in their involvement with 
a multiplicity of parish duties usually dele- 
gate the direction of the educational pro- 
gram to laymen. ‘ 

One of the reasons that this problem 
exists in the Christian education program is 
that ministers do not have adequate train- 
ing and experience with children and youth 
in their seminary education. A recent sur- 
vey of the tasks of the clergy reported that 
the average minister gave only three per 
cent of his time to teaching in such pro- 
grams as confirmation classes, leadership 
training, and church school instruction. 

This study purposed to determine the na- 
ture and extent of field work experiences 
with children and youth offered either as 
required or elective courses in the seminary 
training of the ministry. 

Supervised field work had been surveyed 
in earlier studies but no specific information 
was available as to the extent or types of 
field work experiences with children or 
youth. Therefore the present study made 
a special effort to discover the opportuni- 
ties available to seminary students for work- 
ing with various age-groups. 

Design of the Study 

The seminaries in the present self- 
examination of theological education are 
concerned about the functional values of 
the curriculum in the training for the min- 
istry. In this study the present status of 


This article is a digest of a thesis which was 
submitted for partial fulfillment of the degree of 
Ph.D. at Northwestern University in 1957. 


field work was determined from question- 
naires sent to the accredited seminaries in 
the United States which are affiliated with 
the American Association of Theological 
Schools as well as from contacts with Chris- 
tian education professors from a number 
of these institutions. Fifty schools supplied 
sufficient information to be included in the 
study. A second source of data was through 
questionnaires sent to graduates of the class 
of 1952 in the cooperating seminaries. 
Over six hundred replies from these grad- 
uates permitted a comparison of the type of 
field work which the graduates thought that 
they needed for their current ministerial task 
and the field work which the seminaries 
said that they were offering. The graduates 
who responded were in the following posi- 
tions in the church: ministers (70%), di- 
rectors of religious education, chaplains, 
professors, missionaries, and denominational 
leaders. 


Field Work Programs 


In order to visualize the field work situa- 
tion in seminaries a brief description of 
field work experiences in five different 
types of schools will be related without 
identifying any particular seminary. 

School A. has a a full-time field work 
director who interyiews each seminarian at 
the beginning of his seminary training pro- 
gram to determine the student's individual 
needs in his encounter with the program of 
the church. For the first year the student 
is placed where he will be exposed to con- 
crete experiences that will reveal his 
strengths and weaknesses. Careful super- 
vision is provided and wherever possible 
students are placed in teams with a senior 
minister who has had educational training 
to guide their daily situations. A variety 
of experiences are planned through which 
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the student can come to understand himself 
and the kind of minister he was meant to 
become. Thus the first year field work 
program provides the student with the con- 
crete experience in relation to the abstrac- 
tion of theory presented in the classroom. 


School B. attempts to match field work 
to the development level of the ministerial 
student. In the Junior year special atten- 
tion is given to the student as preacher and 
educator. The required Christian Educa- 
tion course covers the educational work of 
the local church. A laboratory period is 
planned each week in addition to the class 
to discuss Junior field work problems and 
to examine Christian Education materials 
which the student will be using in his field 
work experiences. Films are also shown 
that clarify the educational program of the 
church. The field work is in a local church 
where the Junior student is observing and 
participating throughout the year. The 
minister of this church is considered on 
the staff of the seminary as he serves as 
supervisor and meets with the seminary ad- 
visor to counsel the student. The student's 
particular assignment will be related to the 
age-group which is being studied in the 
Christian Education course. For example, 
in the fall term, the student will work in 
a children’s group. He will probably assist 
the teacher and occasionally take full lead- 
ership of the group. Home visitation will 
be a part of his experience and participa- 
tion in the parent education program of the 
church. During the winter term the stu- 
dent will observe in the youth division of 
the church. He will either assist a teacher 
or work with the advisor of the youth fel- 
lowship. In the spring term the student 
will study the adult program of the church, 
continuing his contacts with the parent's 
groups in the church school. 

One quarter will be centered on the ad- 
ministrative work of the church school with 
relationship of the student to a church 
school superintendent or a departmental 
superintendent. The student will attend 
the meetings of the Christian Education 
committee as well as the sessions of the 
official body of the church. A summer will 
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be given to organizing and directing a Va- 
cation Church School, working in a youth 
camp, or serving in the educational pro- 
gram of a local church. 

Throughout all these field work experi- 
ences the field work director will have regu- 
lar conferences with the student to insure 
that his class room experience will have re- 
lationship to the specific conditions which 
the student is facing in his field work in 
the local church. 

The second year student will be expected 
to serve as a supply preacher for his field 
work. The senior field work will be more 
advanced experience if the student's grades 
are satisfactory. Thus School B attempts to 
introduce the student to the whole task of 
the ministry in the local church with special 
emphasis.on the educational aspects of com- 
municating the gospel. 

School C anticipates the financial needs 
of the student by providing them with op- 
portunities to do field work where re- 
muneration is available. The director of 
admissions gives part of his time to field 
work contacts. He does most of this by 
phone and through contacts with the de- 
nominational area leaders who know the 
leadership needs of the churches. Weekend 
jobs such as assistant pastors, directors of 
religious education, youth leaders, and de- 
partment superintendents are the most fre- 
quent requests. In case there is difficulty 
between the student and the pastor or other 
church leader, the director makes an at- 
tempt to have a conference with the parties 
concerned. Occasionally these conflicts 
make it necessary to change the student to 
another location. There is no attempt to 
match the student to the field work. Regu- 
lar conferences in regard to field work ex- 
periences are not planned. An occasional 
seminar with all students in church posi- 
tions is called by the Christian Education 
professor to answer the problems on which 
the students have asked help. 

School D has a laboratory school in con- 
nection with its training program. Each 
student is required to observe the children 
in this laboratory school in connection with 
his Christian Education course on children’s 
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work. During one term the student will 
do some apprentice teaching either with 
children or youth. A second term of stu- 
dent teaching is available in a specialized 
area such as dramatics, music, recreation, 
art, group work and the like. A super- 
visor from the seminary has weekly confer- 
ences with the student during his field work 
and observes him each week. The Christian 
Education courses utilize the field work ex- 
periences as the laboratory for testing the 
methods and activities suggested for effec- 
tive educational programs. There is an op- 
portunity student to make home 
visits, participate in parent-teacher confer- 
ences, and take part in the special adult 
educational opportunities which the labora- 
tory school provides for the parents. 

School E represents one denomination’s 
plans with its seminaries for short term 
practicums which are related to on-going 
courses such as “Guiding the Religious 
Growth of Children,” or “The Curriculum 
in Religious Education.” The student is ex- 
pected to observe several sessions of church 
school work in the age-group with which 
he will participate in the Practicum. He is 
expected to study in advance the units to be 
used in the department in which he will 
work. Background reading is assigned as 
a part of his preparation. The practicum 
usually is conducted over a four week 
period including the orientation meetings 
with teachers and parents of the children 
who will be taught in the observation 
school. Each student prepares a self-evalua- 
tion of his growth following the laboratory 
experience. These evaluations are used by 
professors to improve this training experi- 
ence for the future. 

Graduates’ Reactions to Field Work 


In order to gain some insight into how 
seminary graduates evaluate field work ex- 
periences after four years of active work in 
leadership roles in the church, a few of their 
comments will be related. 

Graduate W. counseled thus in relation 
to field work, 


for the 


“You may train more adequately the minis- 
isteral student, but unless he can be helped in 
that training to know how to set up a situation 
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in which he can work, his training is not much 
good. A study of group dynamics, abnormal 
psychology, child guidance, and adolescent 
problems should be a must, so that the minis- 
ter will have the theoretical framework to deal 
with varied problems.” 


In commenting on the seminary courses 
and the need for related field work, Grad- 
uate T. stated that, 


“Most Christian education courses were of 
theoretical rather than practical value. The 
weakness lay in a lack of strong theological 
orientation. After five years in the pastorate, 
I have come to see a theological basis for 
Christian education and to work on that basis 
but this attitude has developed more out of 
the parish situation than from what was taught 
in the seminary. One difficulty seems to be 
that the seminary student, even doing parish 
work, is not able to appreciate or see the value 
of much Christian education work. To many 
it is just so much ‘method’ without a clear 
picture of what the method is intended to 
achieve.” 


One Graduate whom we shall call C 
recommended in relation to the types of 
field work experiences that 


” 


. the student begin with observation, add 
specific activities such as laboratory experi- 
ences under instructors, then have actual ex- 
periences in directing activities, and finally, 
an opportunity to be responsible for super- 
vision and administration of church activities. 
The student needs to learn how to counsel 
with other workers in Church School program 
in the most agreeable and effective way.” 


Graduate L. suggested that 


". .. the first year the student should teach a 
class, lead a youth group, or work with a club 
group. In the second year, he could be a youth 
director, a children’s work director, or an adult 
director in a local church. The third year 
should offer a job in administration such as 
a week-end experience as a director of reli- 
gious education, or a student pastor with ex- 
periences in supervision.” 


In commenting about his field work ex- 
perience in relation to age-groups Graduate 
N. indicated that “. . . for the most part 
there is a fantastic discrepancy between the 
training which a minister gets, and the 
skills which he needs in the ministry. This 
is especially true in the areas relating to the 
ministry of children and youth.” 
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Summary of Findings 


The brief excerpts cited do not give the 
reader a complete picture of the situation 
in field work in the fifty seminaries in- 
cluded in the study. The findings that fol- 
low will summarize the study. 

(1) Thirty-nine per cent of the stu- 
dents enrolled in 1955-56 in 47 schools 
were engaged in supervised field work. The 
majority (94%) of the seminaries required 
two semesters of field work, although 
forty per cent of the graduates had taken 
three years on an elective basis. 

(2) There was a closer correlation be- 
tween field work and regular seminary 
courses than had been evident in earlier 
studies, especially in the practical field of 
theology and Christian education. The 
practicum course which interpreted field 
work experiences was reported most fre- 
quently (30%). The course on children’s 
work (24%) ranked next with the youth 
courses (15%) in fifth place. Thirty-three 
per cent of the graduates suggested that all 
Christian education courses include field 
work experiences. 

(3) Forty-five of the seminaries re- 
ported that they attempted to make pro- 
visions for student's individual needs in 
relation to the opportunities available in 
field work, but only twenty-eight per cent 
of the seminaries had attempted to match 
student’s growth needs with field experi- 
ences. Eighty per cent of the graduates 
had the opportunity to indicate their pref- 
erence in field work experiences. 

(4) The limited variety of field work 
experiences which the seminaries provided 
revealed that the student needed more op- 
portunities to develop an understanding of 
the various educational tasks of the church. 
Ninety per cent of the seminaries ranked 
church school teaching as the most common 
field work activity. The second highest 
ranking activity was work with youth 
groups (60%). Children’s work was rated 
fourth (34%). The graduates indicated 
that teaching in the church was first in 
their current church responsibility but sec- 
ond in their seminary training. Youth work 
was ranked first in field work but eighth in 
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their present church leadership. Vacation 
Church Schools ranked second in present 
educational task but third in seminary par- 
ticipation. There was no significant rela- 
tionship between the types of field work 
activities and the educational tasks which 
the graduates had to assume in their current 
church leadership. There was some signifi- 
cance to the correlation of the present 
church responsibilities and the activities 
which the graduates recommended for sem- 
inary participation, such as leadership edu- 
cation, church membership classes, and 
guiding the Committee on Christian Educa- 
tion. Administration experience was en- 
countered by only two per cent of graduates 
during their seminary work, yet forty per 
cent of the seminarians reported that this 
phase of the ministry was a major responsi- 
bility in their professional careers. Leader- 
ship education was indicated by fifty-five 
per cent of the graduates. 

(5S) More adequate supervision is 
needed to guide the student's professional 
growth. Forty-four seminaries placed stu- 
dents in field work, but three-fifths relied 
upon churches to supply positions. Only 
ten seminaries reported that field work di- 
rectors place the students. 


(6) One-half of the graduates reported 
having worked with youth while only one- 
third had guided children’s activities. Some 
had had experiences with both age-groups. 

(7) One-half of the seminaries em- 
ployed full-time field work directors. Two- 
fifths of the schools expected the professors 
to supervise in addition to their regular 
teaching load. Sixty-eight per cent of the 
seminaries depended upon the churches to 
provide supervision of the seminarians. 
Forty per cent of the graduates indicated 
that ministers supervised their field work. 
Over half of the graduates reported that 
they had not been observed. Two hundred 
and twenty graduates regarded inadequate 
supervision as the weakest aspect of field 
work. 


(8) Thirty-eight of the fifty seminaries 


required written reports from the students 
and churches as a basis for evaluating field 
work. Twenty-five expected these reports 
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once a term while one-third required them 
weekly. Only thirteen schools planned 
conferences with church supervisors. Al- 
most half of the graduates reported that no 
provision had been made for regular evalu- 
ation of their field work in a conference 
or seminar. 
Next Steps 

This study emphasizes the need for better 
integration of field work with the seminary 
curricula. To meet the needs of students, it 
is imperative to select experiences in field 
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work that will foster individual growth. 
Greater variety of experiences in field work 
is needed to give the student opportunities 
to test his abilities in relation to various 
age-groups and in different educational re- 
sponsibilities of the church. Increased su- 
pervision under the guidance of full-time 
seminary personnel is essential for effective 
learning experiences. Increased attention 
to evaluation of the seminarian’s experiences 
is important throughout the student's field 
work rather than at the termination. 
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Religious Instruction In State Universities 


A REPORT OF RECENT TRENDS 


Seymour A. Smith 


Associate Professor of Religion in Higher Education, Divinity School, Yale University, New Haven, Com. 


Speer OF SEVERAL easy ways of pro- 
voking an argument in the academic 
scene is to pose the question, “Should re- 
ligion courses be introduced in state uni- 
versities?” While academicians, religious 
leaders and non-religious leaders have been 
letting fly at each other with theory-laden 
brickbats, the universities as institutions 
have been quietly answering the question in 
a definitive way by the practices they have 
adopted. 

The answer revealed by an examination 
of what universities are doing the country 
over is a very clear one. Theory or no 
theory, right or wrong, state universities — 
almost all of them — are making curricular 
provision for religion. 


The most recent evidence of present prac- 
tice comes from a study conducted with 
the cooperation of a graduate seminar at 
Yale Divinity School over the past year 
and a half. The study was sharply focused 
on the large state universities. Selection 
was based on size and prominence as a 
rough rule of thumb. Thus it was hoped to 
include those institutions most readily 
brought to mind when the term “state uni- 
versities” is used, and to have within the 
grouping those universities which together 
account for a major fraction of students 
enrolled in state-supported institutions of 
higher education. Seventy universities were 
thus singled out for study. A listing of 
these is provided at the end of this article. 

The factual material reported was gath- 
ered initially from information obtained in 
catalogues of the universities. Corrobora- 
tion of catalogue statements was obtained 
by correspondence with professors or re- 
sponsible administrative officers who co- 


operated further by supplying requested 
supplementary material. 

There was an additional concern for in- 
formation on the situation in other tax- 
supported institutions — smaller state uni- 
versities and municipal colleges and univer- 
sities (but excluding junior colleges and 
state teachers’ colleges). A random sampling 
of thirty-one such institutions was made. 

What can be said about the curricular 
provisions for religion in these seventy 
large state universities? Put in terms of 
opportunities open to students, the answer 
can be given in a single sentence. In all 
of these institutions with but two exceptions 
(Georgia Tech and Virginia Military Insti- 
tute) a student can take one or more 
courses in religion for which he may re- 
ceive university course credit. 


Nor all of these courses are offered with- 
in the regular curriculum of the university; 
in eight of these institutions credit is given 
for courses taken in related or adjoining 
schools of religion or Bible Chairs which 
are independently supported and admin- 
istered. But in the remaining sixty insti- 
tutions the courses are as integral to the 
university as are courses in history, English 
literature or chemistry. The overall pic- 
ture is, then, far less ambiguous than it has 
been at any time in the past. Now over 
ninety-five percent of the major state uni- 
versities, by one device or another, do make 
provision for courses in religion, and for 
this work they do offer regular university 
course credit to their students. 

Any such general statement can be mis- 
leading, and in this instance it is to some 
degree. For it does suggest from a religious 
point of view a much more auspicious state 
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of affairs than is actually the case. To 
keep perspective it is important to be aware 
of the fact that’ in not a few institutions 
there appears to be but a token acknowledg- 
ment of religion as a legitimate discipline 
for academic inquiry. For example, among 
the universities providing religion courses 
within their regular undergraduate cur- 
ricula, eight offer only one or two single 
semester courses. Furthermore, these are 
frequently a study of some aspect of re- 
ligion from the perspective of another dis- 
cipline, such as the sociology of religion or 
the history of the reformation. Thus re- 
ligion is not studied in its own right pri- 
marily, nor on its own grounds, but as a 
phenomenon to be taken into account more 
or less incidentally in the pursuit of another 
discipline. 


Despite this foregoing qualification it 
would yet be unfair to leave the impression 
that most of the universities offering course 
work in religion have not taken the step 
seriously. The fact is that most provide a 
substantial range of courses for study. In 
a brief report such as this it is extremely 
difficult to provide precise figures on course 
offerings for there are so .many qualifica- 
tions which ought to be made to account for 
semester courses versus year Courses, Courses 
offered in alternate years, courses tempo- 
rarily dropped for lack of personnel in a 
given year and the like. Nevertheless, a 
rough calculation based upon the number 
of different courses (be they semester or 
year courses) offered in a given year will 
yield a reasonably helpful representation of 
the situation. (The academic year 1955- 
56 was used as a base in gathering the data 
on specific courses.) The average number 
of different courses offered by sixty uni- 
versities having courses in religion in their 
own curricula (schools of religion excluded ) 
is eight and two-thirds. The number varies 
from one or two in institutions already 
noted to more than thirty in certain institu- 
tions which have a concentration of courses 
in a Department of Religion in addition to 
other courses scattered throughout other de- 
partments. Twenty-one universities offer 
ten or more different courses in any given 
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year. The mean figure for all sixty insti- 
tutions was seven courses. 


It is of particular interest to note how 
these courses are domesticated in the de- 
partmental structure characteristic of uni- 
versity organization. It is of imterest pre- 
cisely because every observer of the state 
university scene is aware that the question 
of where to place religion courses has been 
one of the continually annoying and per- 
plexing problems of administrators and 
committees responsible for structuring these 
courses into the curriculum. Should reli- 
gion courses be concentrated in a single 
grouping and organized as an independent 
department with status comparable to other 
departments? Should they be spread among 
other departments so that historical religion 
courses (such as history of Christian 
thought, history of religions) will be offered 
in the history department, Biblical courses 
in the department of English literature, phi- 
losophically oriented courses in the depart- 
ment of philosophy and so on? Or perhaps 
all should be given in a department of 
philosophy since in the minds of many re- 
ligion is closely allied with philosophy. 

An analysis of what universities are ac- 
tually doing gives no clear directive, for it 
is immediately obvious that there is no 
sharp consensus. The fact is that almost 
every conceivable pattern is followed some- 
where. 


There are, however, five dominant pat- 
terns. Most frequently, religion courses are 
found scattered in several other regularly 


organized departments. This is the situa- 
tion in twenty-seven of the sixty-eight 
universities offering credit for religion 
courses. Often the department of phi- 
losophy is heavily involved, but courses are 
found elsewhere too in large numbers, 
especially in the departments of history, 
sociology, English literature, anthropology 
and psychology. It should not be assumed, 
of course, that this “scatter pattern” repre- 
sents a conscious deliberate policy — that a 
firm decision had been made by some com- 
mittee or responsible administrator regard- 
ing the desirability of a series of course 
offerings in religion and that as a matter 
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of strategy these were apportioned to appro- 
priate departments. This has obviously 
happened in some instances. But it is 
equally obvious in other instances that these 
courses have been initiated within particu- 
lar departments. With or without the 
knowledge of other departments, following 
departmental interests or the interest of an 
individual professor in the department, a 
course or courses in religion relevant to the 
subject matter of the department have been 
introduced. Where this may have happened 
by chance in several departments, it is some- 
what deceptive to think of the result as a 
“pattern” reflecting a clear policy; it is 
rather only descriptive of what is and of 
what may have happened quite by accident. 
The “scatter pattern” is, however, still a 
prevalent one. These latter words of 
elaboration are meant only as a caution 
lest one too quickly conclude that a pattern 
which is merely descriptive reflects a policy 
of deliberate choice. 

To organize courses within a department 
of religion represents the second most com- 
mon pattern. There are sixteen universities 
with departments of religion — sometimes 
formally titled department of religious his- 
tory, department of Bible or department of 
religious education — but all broadly within 
the framework of what is normally thought 
of as a department of religion. By and 
large the courses offered in these depart- 
ments cover the same broad range of ma- 
terial one would expect to find in the offer- 
ings of a department in any good liberal 
arts college. 


A closely related pattern, taking its cue 
from the organizational structure in certain 
independent institutions, is the combined 
department of religion and philosophy. Such 
combined departments are found in seven 
universities. The range of offerings tends 
to follow that which is found in depart- 
ments of religion. Together these two (de- 
partments of religion and combined depart- 
ments of religion and philosophy) constitute 
the organizational pattern in well over one 
third of the large state universities. 

It is frequently assumed that such depart- 
mental structuring is to be found only in 
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Southern universities where state institu- 
tions have come to be more liberal in giving 
instruction in religion. Such an assump- 
tion is, however, not warranted by the facts. 
It is true that this pattern is more prevalent 
in the South than elsewhere, yet such de- 
partments are also to be found in other sec- 
tions of the country — at University of 
Oregon, Michigan State, Miami University 
(Ohio) and the University of Vermont, to 
mention a few. 


Offering courses of religion in a depart- 
ment of philosophy exclustvely constitutes a 
fourth pattern. This plan is followed in 
eight universities. The rationale here seems 
frequently to be that religion is closely allied 
to philosophy and thus it is logical that the 
courses should be domesticated entirely in 
this department. Bur it also reflects the 
fact that philosophers more often than many 
others raise the religious questions and feel 
the need for giving them systematic atten- 
tion within their departments. 


Finally, ten universities depend upon in- 
dependent schools of religion or Bible chairs 
to provide the actual instruction in religion, 
but give regular university credit to students 
completing such courses. Developments in 
this category, including such well estab- 
lished plans as those at State University of 
Iowa, Montana State University and the 
Bible chairs at the University of Texas, are 
already well known to regular readers of 
Religious Education and need no further 
description now. 


In most instances with this latter arrange- 
ment, university credit for religious courses 
is provided by regular registration of these 
courses in a student's schedule or by direct 
transfer of credit from the school of religion 
or Bible chair. It is of interest to note, 
however, that in one institution an unique 
intermediary step is provided. The uni- 
versity Bible chair is related to an inde- 
pendent college in a neighboring state. 
Courses offered by the Bible chair are 
accredited by the independent college. The 
college then in turn, as an accredited under- 
graduate college, transfers the credit to the 
university. Thus it is felt that all violations 
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of the separation of Church and State are 
avoided. 

It is also interesting to note that two 
universities having related schools of reli- 
gion also offer additional courses of their 
own within the regular curriculum of the 
university. 

Smaller State Colleges 


The sampling of smaller state colleges 
did not reveal an appreciably different over- 
all picture. In the sampling of institutions 
there were three colleges offering no courses 
in religion leaving still roughly ninety 
percent of the total group making some pro- 
vision. The range of courses offered tended 
to be somewhat more limited than in the 
larger universities, yet a number of insti- 
tutions provided much the same variety that 
would be found in a good independent liberal 
arts college or in the large state university. 
Furthermore, the patterns for structuring 
courses into the curriculum are comparable 
to the larger institutions. Departments of 
Religion or joint Departments of Religion 
and Philosophy are somewhat more com- 
mon, and only two colleges have independ- 
ent Schools of Religion. 

From this sampling of smaller institutions 
it would be unwise to draw definitive con- 
clusions, yet it is at least suggestive of what 
one might expect to find it a more in- 
clusive study were undertaken. 


Discernible Trends 


The foregoing is but a partial analysis 
of the data now available, and further as- 
pects of the present situation will need to 


be presented in later reports. Yet from 
this preliminary look at the data, certain 
conclusions begin to come clear. 

First, the time has now come when vir- 
tually all state universities acknowledge that 
by one device or another it is legitimate to 
include the systematic study of religion in 
the educational program of university stu- 
dents. This is by no means a new develop- 
ment, but it does represent the culmination 
of a trend which has been evident for the 
past twenty-five years. In a study of tax- 
supported universities reported in 1933, 
seventy-six percent of seventy-nine institu- 
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tions offered course work in religion.’ In 
the decade of the 1940's Merrimon Cun- 
inggim reported eighty per cent of the tax- 
supported universities offering courses in 
religion.” Now the figure is very near 100 
percent. To report this fact does not mean 
that all the fundamental issues regarding 
the appropriate place of religion in state 
universities have been settled. It does seem 
to mean that despite barriers and problems 
which have existed and continue to exist, 
state universities have found ways of prac- 
tical accommodation enabling them to do 
that which seems to them appropriate in 
relating the study of religion to the educa- 
tional enterprise. 

Second, although much public attention 
has focused on schools of religion, and al- 
though many leaders among the major faith 
groups have urged the extension of such 
schools in relation to state universities, the 
fact is that but a small fraction of state 
universities have adopted such an arrange- 
ment. Further, there is no evidence that 
this alternative has found growing accep- 
tance in recent years. Actually the num- 
ber has remained quite constant over the 
past 20 years. The conclusion seems war- 
ranted, therefore, that by and large, if a 
university is prepared to acknowledge the 
legitimacy of instruction in religion at all, 
it is prepared to find ways of incorporating 
such study within its own curriculum. 

Third, there is clear evidence that state 
universities are offering an increasing num- 
ber of courses in religion. Going back as 
far as the 1920's tax-supported schools 
averaged 2.5 courses per institution. By the 
early 1930's the average had moved up to 
five courses.2 Now the average, as already 
noted, stands at almost nine courses per in- 
stitution. Yet finally, despite this general 
expansion, there are still institutions in 
which but a token offering of courses is 
afforded, giving students little opportunity 
to be exposed systematically and critically to 


‘Hartshorne, Stearns and Uphaus, Standards and 
Trends in Religious Education, p. 173. 

*Cuninggim, The College Seeks Religion, p. 147. 

“Hartshorne, Stearns and Uphaus, Standards and 
Trends in Religious Education, p. 176. 
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the richness of the religious traditions of 
civilization. 

The picture which is emerging begins to 
suggest that the focus of questioning re- 
garding the place of religious courses in 
state universities needs to be changed. The 
relevant question is no longer “should state 
universities introduce courses in religion?” 
The universities have given their answer. 
More pointedly now one must ask “since 
systematic course study in religion is now 
being provided in state universities, what if 
anything is to be done about it?” 


Institutions Included in the Study 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
University of Alabama 
University of Arizona 
University of Arkansas 
University of California (Berkeley ) 
University of California at Los Angeles 
University of Colorado 
University of Connecticut 
University of Delaware 
Howard University 

Florida State University 
University of Florida 

Georgia Institute of Technology 
University of Georgia 
University of Idaho 

Idaho State College 

Southern Illinois University 
University of Illinois 

State University of Iowa 

Iowa State College 

Indiana University 

Purdue University 

Kansas State College 

University of Kansas 

University of Kentucky 
University of Maine 
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Morgan State College 
University of Maryland 
University of Massachusetts 


* Michigan State University 


University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
Mississippi State College 
University of Mississippi 
University of Missouri 

Montana State College 

Montana State University 
University of Nebraska 
University of Nevada 

University of New Hampshire 
Rutgers University 

University of New Mexico 
University of North Carolina 
North Carolina State College 
University of North Dakota 
Kent State University 

Miami University 

Ohio State University 

Ohio University 

University of Oklahoma 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
University of Oregon 

Oregon State College 
Pennsylvania State University 
University of Rhode Island 
University of South Carolina 
University of South Dakota 
University of Wisconsin 
University of Tennessee , 
Texas Agricultura! and Mechanical College 
University of Texas 
University of Utah 
University of Vermont 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
University of Virginia 
Virginia Military Institute 
Virginia State College 

State College of Washington 
University of Washington 
West Virginia University 

















CONSULTATION: A Final Report 


Thomas R. Bennett Il 


Formerly Chairman, Department of Philosophy, Willamette University, Salem, Oregon 


fe PURPOSE of this article is to con- 

clude’ the report of a project of self- 
evaluation conducted by Willamette Uni- 
versity during 1955-56. This project of 
self-evaluation was a study of the religious 
activities of the University regarding their 
relation to the academic program and their 
effectiveness in the total life of the school. 
The method for conducting this project of 
self-evaluation was that of a Consultation on 
Religion in Higher Education, sponsored in 
cooperation with the Division of Educa- 
tional Institutions of the General Board of 
Education of the Methodist Church. 


By definition, the purpose of a consulta- 
tion ts to assist individual institutions to 
clarify their own objectives and to define 
their own programs in Christian education. 
As a Consultation is developed on a church- 
related campus, its primary aim becomes 
the involvement of the entire college or 
university community in an evaluation of 
the degree of success attained in the fulfill- 
ment of the unique mission of a Christian 
educational institution. The result of a Con- 
sultation should be an increased understand- 
ing of the relation of the Christian faith 
to the aims and processes of education as 
inculcated and developed by a college or 
university. Such a result can come only 
through the participation of the total cam- 
pus community in the process of prepara- 
tion, analysis and evaluation that is inte- 
gral to a Consultation. 

The organization required to achieve this 
participation of the campus community was 
presented in the previous article. The or- 
ganizational structure of the Consultation as 
it was developed at Willamette was ana- 
lyzed in terms of four successive stages: 


‘This is the last of a two article series, the first 
article of which appeared in Religious Education, 
Vol. LI, No. 4, (July-August, 1956), pp. 276-281. 


STAGE I: 

Organization of the Consultation Commit- 
tee within the University. 
STAGE II: 

Orientation of the Faculty and the Prepara- 
tory Faculty Discussions. 
STAGE III: 

Orientation of Student Organizations and 
Faculty-Student Discussions for the analysis of 
the function of the Christian faith in the Uni- 
versity program. 

STAGE IV: 

The Week of Consultation and the Con- 
cluding Report, both of the Consultation Com- 
mittee of the University and of the Consul- 
tation Team. 

(The Consultation Committee report con- 
sists of a Journal recording the Consultation 
process and evaluating its effectiveness. The 
Consultation Team gives a Report of Recom- 
mendations which comes as an evaluation of 
the University program.) 


At the time of the previous article, the 
Willamette Consultation was midway 
through STAGEs II and III. This article, 
therefore, will present an analysis of the 
processes involved in STAGE III and STAGE 
IV and some of the problems that were en- 
countered. 

STAGE III: Orientation of Student Organiza- 
tions and Faculty-Student Discussions 

This Stage was an extension of STAGE II, 
and for the Faculty, STAGES II and III were 
continuous. STAGE III more completely in- 
volved the campus community. It was 
scheduled after the preparatory Faculty dis- 
cussions. This was done in order that faculty 
members, who were advisors to student or- 
ganizations, could be of assistance in inter- 
preting the Consultation during the initial 
student meetings. This helped facilitate 
the orientation of student organizations and 
to strengthen their discussions. 

It must be emphasized that the organiza- 
tion of the student discussions was under 
the supervision of student chairmen and in 
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cooperation with the Committee on Social 
Leaders of the Consultation Committee. 
Each campus organization, especially the 
fraternities, sororities, and dormitory coun- 
cils, had its own chairman and recorder. 
The entire group of student leaders for the 
Consultation were briefed and assisted by 
the Committee on Social Leaders. The final 
reports of the discussions within the cam- 
pus organizations were then returned to the 
Committee on Social Leaders and forwarded 
to the Consultation Committee. This student- 
control of student discussions was developed 
in order to insure maximum student free- 
dom and participation. 

Actually, therefore, STAGE III developed 
through three distinct, although inter-related, 
activities: (1) The Completion of the Fac- 
ulty Discussions; (2) The Student Discus- 
sions; and, (3) The Preparation of the In- 
ventory of Background Data. In retrospect, 
this STAGE was the most valuable of the 
entire process of the Consultation. Conse- 
quently, it is worthy of detailed analysis. 


(1) The Completion of the Faculty 


Discusstons 


The Faculty discussions continued over a 
four-month period. The development of 
Faculty participation went through two 
phases: (a) the Divisional Discussions; 
and, (b) the Faculty Colloquium. The or- 
ganization of the Divisional discussions was 
presented in the previous article. As a 
result of the Division discussions, and be- 
cause of the interest which was aroused, a 
special group known as the Faculty Collo- 
quium was created to continue the analysis. 
Two considerations were involved in the 
creation of this group. First, the Division 
discussions had disclosed the difficulty of 
large group analysis. There were patterns 
of deference on the part of younger Faculty 
members. Negative opinions were fre- 
quently not expressed because of fears 
about one’s status within a Division. Fur- 
thermore, the organization of time within 
the pattern of the Consultation did not per- 
mit the opportunity to overcome these dif- 
ficulties through the process of establish- 
ing the relationships which would permit 
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the Division to be a group of persons, rather 
than a group of faculty members. 

Secondly, the Colloquium provided an 
Opportunity to assemble a group nearer to- 
gether in rank and responsibility and to 
overcome some of these problems of group 
behavior. The Colloquium was made up of 
Deans or Division Chairmen, and two ad- 
ditional members (elected or appointed) 
from each Division. Also, it was a smaller 
group (fourteen members) .and nine mem- 
bers had been in the University five or 
more years. 

The Colloquium met for a series of three 
luncheon meetings. Its agenda was that of 
the reports from the previous Division dis- 
cussions. Within the first meeting discus- 
sion rapidly developed on questions which 
had only been implied in the Divisional 
meetings. Questions discussed were such 
as: “What is the relation between faith and 
reason?” “Can we separate religion from 
academic disciplines without such a separa- 
tion being purely artificial?” “Are we 
clear enough in our concepts and what is 
required for verification in both religion 
and science?” 

At the conclusion of the three meetings, 
the Colloquium adopted a report express- 
ing the consensus of its discussions. This 
report was then referred to the Consulta- 
tion Committee for further presentation to 
the Faculty for analysis and consideration. 
It was forwarded, with a description of the 
entire process used in its development, to 
the Chairman of the Consultation Team 
which would be coming to the University 
during the Week of Consultation. 

(2) The Student Discussions 


The organization of the self-study process 
within the fraternities, sororities, and dor- 
mitory councils was developed and super- 
vised by the Committee on Social Leaders. 
A questionnaire was created by this Com- 
mittee to assist each organization in the de- 
velopment of its own evaluation. The ma- 
jority of fraternities, sororities and dormi- 
tory councils attempted to conduct the 
process of self-study in one meeting of from 
two to four hours in length. However, one 
fraternity met for six meetings and com- 
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pleted 


a rather exhaustive analysis of its 
organization. The independent men’s dormi- 
tory supplemented the original questionnaire 
with an additional evaluation schedule which 
was circulated and then discussed. By the use 
of this instrument, percentage weightings 
were given to the areas of analysis repre- 
sented in the original questionnaire. With 
the exception of these two efforts, the re- 
maining evaluations tended to be superfi- 
cial. 


Three observations are warranted by the 
evidence produced through the self-study 
conducted by the campus social organiza- 
tions: 


(a) In general, the evaluations, as an- 
swers to the original questionnaire, tended to 
be apologetic. The final reports constituted 
an attempt ar the self-justification of their ex- 
isting activities on the part of the fraternities 
and sororities. This does not mean that there 
were no significant insights, but an effort for 
a thorough evaluation was not generally evi- 
dent. The exceptions to this have already 
been noted above. 


(b) The ethical awareness which was evi- 
dent in the self-evaluations by the social or- 
ganizations was confined primarily to an 
analysis of racial discrimination clauses and 
to the problems of exerting leadership respon- 
sibilities in campus affairs without promoting 
exclusiveness (“Greek” against independent). 
With respect to the latter problem, there was 
some evidence of attitudes of condescension 
on the part of the fraternities and sororities 
toward independent students. However, these 
attitudes were mitigated by obvious feelings 
of guilt about their presence. With respect to 
racial discrimination clauses, the fraternities 
and sororities found themselves bound by the 
policies of their national parent organizations. 
The conflict between such clauses and the poli- 
cies of the University is so clear that the issue 
is unavoidable for fraternities and sororities at 
Willamette University 

(c) There was little evidence of antago- 
nisms toward the University either in terms of 
rebellion against the “administration,” or of 
denial of the admittedly Christian aims in the 
educational program of the University. With 
respect to the Christian aims of the Univer- 
sity, the usual vague conceptions existed in all 
of the social organizations. “Christian” meant 
the practice of perfunctory observances of cer- 
tain rituals (church attendance, grace before 
meals, etc.) , and a vague acceptance of “Chris- 
tian ideals.” 
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(3) The Final Preparation for the 
Week of Consultation 

The final stage in preparation for the 
Week of Consultation was the assembling 
of a preliminary report which was an in- 
ventory of data relating to the academic, 
social, and religious programs of the Uni- 
versity and their place in the University 
community. This was The Inventory of 
Background Data, an extensive document, 
(35 single-spaced mimeographed pages) 
which contained a thorough analysis. 

STAGE IV: The Week of Consultation 

and the Concluding Report 

The Week of Consultation was designed 
to serve two purposes. The first purpose 
was the arrangement for the visit to the 
campus of the Consultation Team to under- 
take it analysis and evaluation of the Uni- 
versity religious program in all of its as- 
pects. The second, although no less im- 
portant purpose, was to provide for a period 
of campus-wide inspiration and concentra- 
tion of Christian concern, such as had been 
previously conducted in the annual Reli- 
gious Emphasis Weeks. A schedule of ac- 
tivities had been developed, however, with 
major attention given to the analytic pur- 
poses of the Consultation Team. 

The Consultation Team was made up of 
four members; the President of a small 
southeastern College, the Professor of Re- 
ligion of a large western university, the 
editor of a national religious journal for 
students, and a staff member of the Divi- 
sion of Educational Institutions of the Board 
of Education of the Methodist Church. The 
function of the team on campus was to 
conduct a process of analysis and discussion 
in the University community which would 
enable the Team to evaluate the religious 
program and to offer recommendations for 
its possible improvement and _ strengthen- 
ing. 

In order to facilitate this function, the 
schedule of the Week of Consultation pro- 
vided an opportunity for members of the 
Consultation Team to meet for discussions 
with 

a) every major campus group, both 
social and religious; 
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b) the Faculty and those faculty 
committees responsible for religious af- 
fairs and student administration; 


c) members of the Board of Trus- 
tees and the University administration; 
and, 


d) the pastor of churches in which 
there were student programs. 

In order to intensify these contacts and also 
to complete the final preparations for the 
Week of Consultation, a weekend retreat 
was held off campus in which every student 
and faculty member who had responsibility 
in the Consultation was invited to attend. 
Fifteen Faculty members, sixty students, and 
the Consultation Team attended this retreat. 
The student representation included (in ad- 
dition to the student participants in the 
General Committee for the Consultation) 
the presidents of all the campus religious 
organizations and of all the fraternities, 
sororities and independent groups. This 
provided a concentration of the leadership 
of the campus to begin the analytic process 
of the Week of Consultation. 


During the Week of Consultation there 
were three University convocations during 
which the Consultation Team presented 
either panel-type discussions or prepared 
addresses concerning some of the dimen- 
sions involved in the problem of relating 
the Christian faith to the intellectual and 
religious responsibilities of the University. 
The Team also was able to conduct a num- 
ber of interviews with individual students 
and Faculty members in addition to the 
regularly scheduled discussions. 


The Week of Consultation terminated the 
intensive preparation which had involved 
the entire University community in the de- 
velopment of the Consultation. However, 
it did not terminate the effects of this prep- 
aration, nor was the actual process of the 
Consultation itself brought to an end. In 
order to evaluate the results of the prepara- 
tion and the Week of Consultation, it is 
necessary to analyze three separate ele- 
ments: 


(1) The Report of Recommenda- 
tions issued by the Consultation Team 
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and returned to the University for fur- 
ther study and possible implementation; 

(2) The Faculty-student reaction to 
the Consultation and especially to the 

Consultation Team; and 

(3) My personal evaluation of the 

Consultation and its possible usefulness 

as a device for intensifying in higher 

education a concern for the meaning of 
the Christian faith. 

(1) The Report of Recommendations 

The Report of Recommendations is the 
concluding responsibility of the Consulta- 
tion Team in the development and imple- 
mentation of a Consultation. It presents 
the consensus of the Team in its analysis, 
evaluation of data and recommendations 
for strengthening of the Christian educational 
community. The Report on Willamette Uni- 
versity concerns the aims and purposes of 
the University, and its control and admin- 
istration; admission practices, recruitment 
and the student body; Willamette as a 
Christian community; and the Faculty in a 
Christian University; the curriculum in re- 
ligion and philosophy; and the religious ac- 
tivity program both in the University and 
in its service to the church. 

The Report acknowledges the intensity 
and comprehensiveness of the preparation 
for the Consultation within the University. 
The Report, however, is based primarily 
upon the data obtained during the visit of 
the Consultation Team. It expresses their 
findings as a result of the combination of 
data obtained during the visit with that ob- 
tained from the previous preparation. 

It is impossible to fully summarize the 
Report within the limits of this article. 
However, this does not prevent an indica- 
tion of some of its major recommendations 
both to the process of Consultation and to 
the University. The Report begins by re- 
gretting the combination of the Week of 
Consultation with a Religious Emphasis 
pattern. The Team felt that this combination 
consumed time for inspirational services 
and developed “a mind set among students 
and faculty in which Consultants were ex- 
pected to provide . . . answers to the ques- 


tions which earlier discussion had raised.” 
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Although acknowledging these limitations, 
the Team maintained the hope that the Re- 
port would be useful in strengthening the 
effort to develop genuine Christian com- 
munity in the University. 

The Consultants recognized the evidence 
of genuine Christian concern which was 
evident in the administration and campus 
life of the University. They were appre- 
ciative of the high quality of social life 
among Willamette students and of the con- 
structive attitudes evident in campus ac- 
tivities. They further acknowledged the 
degree of active participation by the Faculty 
in the churches of the community. Yet 
they commented upon the lack of contro- 
versial issues and vigorous discussion in the 
University, and upon the failure of the 
Faculty to go beyond their elementary ex- 
plorations of the relevance of religion to 
higher education. With respect to the re- 
ligious activities on campus, the Consulta- 
tion Team praised the quality of University 
chapels while questioning the close relation- 
ship between campus religious groups to 
the local churches of the community. They 
felt that the campus religious groups were 
too much church-centered rather than cam- 
pus-centered and were not significantly re- 
lated to national student Christian move- 
ments or to developing more mature Chris- 
tian concerns. 

The Report recommended that the Trus- 
tees of the University should be brought 
into a much closer relationship with the 
academic as well as religious activities. 


There was no question concerning the con- 
fidence of the Trustees in the University, 
nor about their acceptance of the Christian 


purposes which the University seeks to ful- 
fill. 


In regard to the Faculty, the Report 
especially recommended “more attention to 
the full implication of the church-related 
college as a community of Christian schol- 
ars.” It was further recommended that this 
might best be implemented by a more ade- 
quate Faculty orientation program for new 
teachers. Equally, Departmental Faculty 
meetings on the problems of religion in 
higher education should be continued with 
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some regularity. The implementation of 
these recommendations could be further 
strengthened by bringing visiting scholars to 
the campus for the discussion of religion in 
higher education, and by the effort of Fac- 
ulty members to relate themselves to the 
Faculty Christian Fellowship movement. 


The analysis of the curriculum in religion 
and philosophy resulted in a special recom- 
mendation that the Departmental offerings 
in religion be readjusted to the develop- 
ment of more adequate upper-division train- 
ing in the field. Also, be open to fresh- 
men. The Consultants further recommended 
that philosophy be a required course for 
graduation. Further, it was recommended 
that the Faculty conduct a more resolute 
effort to implement a general education ap- 
proach toward the integration of philosophy, 
religion, and the humanities. 


For the religious activity program of the 
University, the Consultants recommended 
a closer relationship with national denomi- 
national student movements as well as the 
development of a more definite ecumenical 
concern. A reorganization of the Inter- 
faith Council, the University coordinating 
agency for religious groups, was recom- 
mended. This recommendation was related 
to a suggested further reorganization for 
increased Faculty participation in religious 
activities, and also to the development of 
an office of University Chaplain (which 
was done in 1956). In its relationship to 
the Methodist Church, the Consultants 
commended the University for the services 
which it had been able to render and for 
the reciprocity which existed between the 
University and its constituent churches. 


(2) The Faculty-Student Reaction 


to the Consultation 


Within the month that followed the 
Week of Consultation, the General Com- 
mittee for the Consultation conducted a 
process of evaluation. Each of the frater- 
nity, sorority, and dormitory councils at- 
tempted to evaluate their participation in 
the Consultation and its results. The evalu- 
ation reports were then communicated to 
the Committee on Social Leaders. These 
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reports were either in written form or were 
obtained through interviews by members 
of the Committee. 


The members of the Faculty who had 
been involved in the Consultation were 
asked to submit statements of their per- 
sonal evaluation of the Consultation. An 
informal survey was conducted among the 
remainder of the faculty to gather data for 
determining their attitude toward the Con- 
sultation and its effects upon the Univer- 
sity. 

The Consultation Committee met for two 
meetings to develop a critique of the Con- 
sultation and to formulate recommendations 
for further implementation of its results. In 
its critique, the Consultation Committee 
clearly established that there were two dom- 
inant attitudes in regard to the Consultation. 
The first attitude was one of general satis- 
faction with and endorsement of the process 
of the Consultation up to the Week of Con- 
sultation. The second attitude represented 
a conclusive disapproval of and dissatisfac- 
tion with the Consultation Team and the 
Week of Consultation! 

The negative reaction to the Consultation 
Team and the Week of Consultation was 
conclusively demonstrated in the written 
evaluations submitted by students and Fac- 
ulty. 

“It was quite evident from the questions 
asked by the consultants of the student body 
and faculty that the consultants had neither 
studied the material we sent to them, nor even 
sensed the importance of the discussions (re- 
ported in the material) held prior to their 
coming. We wondered if they even glanced 
at our material. Instead of knowing the place 
of religion among the faculty, the same ques- 
tions were asked of the faculty during Chris- 
tian Resource Week as had been asked and 
answered weeks before in similar discussions. 
Instead of raising new questions about the pur- 
pose of religion in our social organizations 
and religious groups on campus, the con- 
sultants tossed around the same questions that 
had already been discussed and concluded 
long before. The faculty and students of Wil- 
lamette had already asked and asked those 
questions. Why was the consultation team 
asking them again?... |. 

“On the whole the Executive and General 
Committees planning the Consultation were 
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greatly disappointed with the Consultation 
Team. The four men did not follow their 
course of duties as {previously} outlined . . ., 
they showed no knowledge of the background 
material and information sent to them from 
Willamette concerning religious groups, cur- 
riculum, the religion and philosophy depart- 
ments, etc., they disregarded the carefully or- 
ganized material planned by the faculty in the 
faculty minutes, and, most of all they disre- 
garded the many months of planning [for] 
Christian Resource Week . . .” 
(A student vice-chairman of the General 
Committee for the Consultation. ) 
. To myself, and I know to the organiza- 
tions, the Consultation Team fell way short 
of expectancy, and it was quite evident that 
we had accomplished much more by ourselves 
than we did both listening to them and dis- 
cussing with them personally. Perhaps this 
is a little too sharp, but I received the impres- 
sion that no one on the Team actually knew 
just why he was there or what he was sup- 
posed to do.” 
(Chairman of the Committee on 
Social Leaders. ) 
“Students and faculty alike very generally 
feel here at Willamette that the weakest part 
of the whole year’s program so far as the 
Consultation was concerned was the very week 
when the Consultants were here. They seemed 
to be totally unprepared, and left most of us 
cold.” 
‘A Faculty member.) 


This negative reaction to the Week of Con- 
sultation and especially to the Consultation 
Team can be accounted for in the following 
ways: 

a) Insufficient time: The entire Consul- 
tation Team was present on the campus 
for only three days. Two members were 
present for a fourth day. In terms of the 
detailed schedule which had been prepared 
and which they had requested, this short 
period did not allow for the thorough- 
ness necessary for interviewing individuals 
and conducting group discussions as well as 
for evaluating the data which was already 
available. Such a limited time contributes 
to superficiality in judgment and many fac- 
ulty members were especially sensitive to 
this possibility. 

b) Preconceived patterns: There were 
definite expectations regarding the Con- 
sultation which were either latent on cam- 
pus or were imported by the Consultation 
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Team during the Week of Consultation. 
The Consultation Team came prepared to 
conduct an investigation. They had evi- 
dently received in advance from their chair- 
man a detailed schedule of questions which 
outlined the areas in which they were to 
seek data. The relevancy of these questions, 
either to the process of preparation for the 
Week of Consultation or for the actual sit- 
uation of the University, had been left un- 
determined. The result was irrelevancy and 
an increasing antagonism from students and 
faculty members as they were confronted 
with questions which they had already 
answered. By conducting an investigation, 
the Consultation Team was prevented from 
carrying out a consultation! That is, their 
time was consumed in seeking answers to 
their scheduled questions, the majority of 
which had previously been answered in 
the Inventory of Background Data. This 
kept the Consultation Team from seriously 
considering and from attempting to answer 
the questions with which they were pre- 
sented because of the preparation which had 
been completed on campus. 


Unfortunately, the campus expected that 
the Consulation Team would be prepared to 
seriously consider their attempt to probe 
the questions which the faculty and stu- 
dents had been unable to further clarify 


during the stages of preparation. Because 
of the combination of the Week of Con- 
sultation with a Religious Emphasis Week 
there were some obvious inspirational ex- 
pectations. Nevertheless, the dominant ex- 
pectation was one of anticipating an op- 
portunity to discuss possible areas of fur- 
ther advance in the strengthening of the 
Christian mission on the University campus. 
Because of their preconceived pattern and 
the limitation of time, the Consultation 
Team was unable either to recognize or to 
satisfy this expectancy. This happened in 
spite of the fact that they were fully briefed 
by members of the Consultation Committee 
in regard to this expectation. The result 
could only be the rejection of the Consul- 
tation Team and of the Week of Consulta- 
tion by the majority of the campus com- 
munity. 
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c) “The Hidden Agenda’: Every group 
must cope with the conflicting desires, con- 
ceptions and emotional reactions which take 
place in the interaction of persons. This 
level of covert human behavior is a prob- 
lem for any activity which must depend 
upon the interaction of individuals and 
groups for the attainment of objectives. It 
constitutes a “hidden agenda” in every 
group situation. 


During the Week of Consultation, the 
“hidden agenda” which existed within the 
Campus was that of a defensive reaction to 
the discovery of the investigative intentions 
of the Consultation Team. The Team had 
the obvious disadvantages of being both 
“outsiders” and “investigators.” This first 
disadvantage was relatively unimportant 
until the second one made its appearance 
within the first day of interviews and dis- 
cussions conducted by the Consultation 
Team on the campus. From that first day 
to the termination of the Week of Consul- 
tation there was increased resistance, espe- 
cially on the part of students, to the Con- 
sultation Team. It was impossible to 
remedy this reaction within the brief time 
available for the visit of the Consultation 
Team. Furthermore, the extent of the at- 
titude of suspicion and the feeling that the 
Consultation Team had “betrayed” the pur- 
pose of the Consultation was unknown un- 
til the process of evaluation. 


On the part of the Consultation Team, 
the “hidden agenda” was that of a presuppo- 
sition that the University “was not as good 
as it thought it was.” Observers within 
student groups constantly commented upon 
the effort of members of the Consultation 
Team to discover the “weak points” of the 
University program. This led to a mis- 
understanding of some of the positive ef- 
forts which were being promoted. As soon 
as student leaders became aware that this 
attitude existed on the part of the Team, 
their resistance intensified. The Team in- 
advertently contributed to this misunder- 
standing by not having sufficient clarity re- 
garding their function as consultants. 
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(3) Personal Evaluation of 
the Consultation 


It is my firm conviction that the process 
of the Consultation is fundamentally valid 
and workable. The present organization of 
a Consultation, if executed according to the 
plans that are specified, provides an efficient 
and comprehensive framework in which to 
conduct a penetrating self-study of the 
religious life in any college or university. I 
believe that the difficulty which will be en- 
countered within a Consultation lies in the 
relationship between the process of prepara- 
tion and the function of the Consultation 
Team. 

It is imperative that the Consultation 
Team be more closely related to the process 
of preparation. As a Consultation develops 
on a college campus, it increasingly in- 
volves the entire campus community. This 
is fundamental to the success of a Consul- 
tation. Yet the Consultation Team has no 
working relation to the process of prepara- 
tion. Because of this, the Consultation 
Team remains essentially alien to the group 
processes which are generated through the 
campus involvement. This tends to jeopar- 
dize both the objectivity and the depth of 
insight of the Team. It jeopardizes their 
objectivity because they are unable to evalu- 
ate the adequacy of the inquiry which pro- 
vides the preparatory data. It threatens 
the depth of insight of the Team in their 
analysis because they must depend upon 
the superficial observations resulting from a 
few days of “on the spot” contact. 

If the current plan for organizing a Con- 
sultation is to be retained, I would recom- 
mend three major changes: 

a) Re-definition of the function of a 
Consultation Team so as to eliminate its 
characteristics of being an investigative unit. 
On a church-related campus any project 
which is sponsored in cooperation with 
church agencies is immediately suspected if 
it appears to be an effort on the part of 
church officials to investigate the campus. 
We have rightly become suspicious in our 
time of the concept of “investigation” and 
all that it implies when it is applied with- 
out adequate clarity as to its functions and 
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objectives. If the Consultation Team are 
to be consultants, then they must be re- 
source persons who are prepared to seek 
answers to questions as well as to ask them. 
It is my conviction that the former func- 
tion is more important within a situation 
where a thorough process of preparation 
has indicated urgent questions that need 
answering. This re-definition of the func- 
tions of the Consultation Team must be 
rigorously carried out if the future utiliza- 
tion of the plan for Consultations is to have 
any success. Perhaps some colleges want to 
be investigated, but I rather suspect that the 
majority will resent any process of inquiry 
which moves in this direction. 

b) I would strongly recommend that any 
college or university planning for a Con- 
sultation would demand that members of 
a Consultation Team should be involved in 
the process of preparation. This would 
mean bringing members of the Team to 
the campus prior to the Week of Consul- 
tation. Such visits should be at appropri- 
ate points within the process of preparation 
where the Consultants could effectively ob- 
serve the problems being encountered and 
the nature of the inquiry being conducted. 
Furthermore, this would provide invaluable 
contact between the Consultants and the 
campus situation. This would serve to pre- 
vent the lack of preparation on the part of 
the Consultation Team and the suspicion 
which this can generate. 


c) The Report of Recommendations, the 
final concluding report of the Consultation 
Team, would be substantially improved if 
it were a joint product of a campus Con- 
sultation Committee collaborating with a 
Consultation Team. On the whole, the 
Willamette Report is quite valuable. The 
errors within it, and its superficiality at 
many points, would have been prevented 
by the availability of persons, both students 
and faculty, who had more thorough fa- 
miliarity with the life of the University. 
Further, such a collaboration would provide 
a source of implementation for any report 
which would be originated. In the Willa- 
mette situation, the report was in no way 
associated with the Consultation Committee 
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which had the major responsibility for the In conclusion, I want to affirm once 
development of the Consultation. This is more that a Consultation is an invalauble 
unfortunate in that if a campus rejects a jnstrument for analyzing the requirements 
Consultation Team, it may well reject a and the implementation needed to more 
valuable report because it believes that the effectively strengthen the mission of the 
entire project is counter to its best inter- Christian Church in higher education. 


ests. Close collaboration between the Con- N hel hi ae ; 
. Z ale 1 1 ay ne- 
sultation Team and the Consultation Com- CO, Oe Cee. Sh ae Wey 


mittee in the preparation of a final repore 84t€S an equal insistence that some major 
could immeasurably aid in preventing such improvements are needed in the current 


a misunderstanding and its consequent definition of a Consultation and the func- 
waste of valuable time and effort. tions of a Consulation Team. 





RELIGION IN CURRENT MAGAZINES (Continued) 


Religions of Asia: Colgate University is engaged in a project to promote the study of world 
religions, particularly those of Asia. Prof. Kenneth W. Morgan is interested in contacting college 
teachers who are interested in this field. 


Religious symbols: Mlustrations of religious symbols have been appearing on the cover of re- 
cent issues of Pulpit Digest; inside is an article, explaining the symbols, based on a new text by 
George Ferguson. 


* * * a 
God and Space: “Will we lose God in outer space?” Here is a theologian-philosopher’s re- 
assuring answer, in Christian Herald, April, 58. C. S. Lewis writes it. 


Holy Land: Daniel Brown says, “I Took the Jerusalem Road,” in describing his Eastertide ex- 
cursion through the Holy Land; in Saturday Evening Post, April 5, "58. The article is well illus- 
trated with color photos. 


_ e e e 
Religious books: for younger readers; George Dugan reviews some of the most recent of 
these, in The New York Times Book Review, April 6, ’58. 
= o a 
More on Lutherans: Time, April 7, '58, features Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president of the 


United Lutheran Church in America, on the cover, and the inside story describes the church as ex- 
periencing the most dramatic new birth of all denominations. 





Job: Poet of existence, by Samuel Terrien, is a book condensation in Pulpit Digest, April, 58. 
e oe so « 
Miracles: “How to Understand Miracles” is explained by Norman F. Langford in Presbyterian 
Life, March 22, '58. 
oe @ 7 * 
Science and religion: Dean Fitch of the Pacific School of Religion warns of the temptations of 
the “new priesthood of science” in Time, April 7, 58. 
e @ e * 
More on Theology: Brand Blanshard, Professor of Philosophy at Yale, asks, “What has hap- 


pened to the old alliance between religion and liberalism?” in The Nation, March 22, 58. Title: 
“Theology of Power.” 


(Continued on page 310) 








A Synoptic Approach to Religious Education 


Arthur W. Munk 
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Historic Relations of Education 
and Religion 

N ANCIENT times the relations of edu- 

cation and religion were most intimate: 
the temples of Egypt, Sumeria, Assyria, and 
Babylon served as schools; in China Confu- 
cianism finally succeeded in dominating the 
educational system; while in Palestine and 
India religion provided the chief end and 
goal. In spite of strong secular influences 
in Greece, some of the greatest philosophers 
— including Plato — were profoundly in- 
terested in religious education. There can 
be no question about the primacy of religion 
during the Middle Ages. As “Queen of the 
sciences,” theology constituted the crowning 
glory of the entire educational superstruc- 
ture. 

With the decay of Scholasticism, the ad- 
vent of the Renaissance and the rise of the 
new science, secularism began to revive and 
to reassert itself. Four factors are chiefly 
responsible for the growth of modern secu- 
larism, namely, the scientific overthrow of 
the traditional Weltanschauung, the rise of 
the modern secular state, the Industrial 
Revolution with its promise of material 
abundance, and the development of Marx- 
ianism. 

Yet, in spite of all this, religion has 
played an important role in modern educa- 
tion. Most of the leading centers of higher 
learning in the West were inspired by re- 
ligion. Martin Luther and John Knox en- 
hanced the progress of secondary education; 
in fact, as early as 1650 the latter proposed 
a system of graded. schools for Scotland. 
Again, whatever the limitations of the Sun- 
day School may be today, its historic sig- 
nificance as a medium of mass enlight- 
ment must not be forgotten. 

There is also the religious concern of the 
great modern educational pioneers. John 
Amos Comenius (1592-1670) has been 


called “a colossal figure” speaking like “a 
prophet.”' Although Johann Heinrich 
Pestalozzi (1746-1827), in revolt against 
the dogmatic theology of his day, held that 
religion, is more a matter of the heart than 
of the head, still one cannot doubt the pro- 
found religious conviction behind his educa- 
tional endeavors. Finally, Friedrich Froebel 
(1782-1852) held the very aim and goal of 
education to be an understanding of one's 
self, of mankind, “of God and of nature,” 
and the living of “a pure and holy life.” 

Thus, it is evident that historically speak- 
ing education and religion have been closely 
associated. Nor are they by any means di- 
vorced even today. In spite of the march of 
secularism, some countries (of which Eng- 
land is the best example) have made rather 
ample provision for teaching religion in 
their secondary schools. 


2. The American Dilemma 


The basic concept which lies at the very 
heart of genuine democracy — the dignity 
and worth of man as a person — was de- 
rived from our Jewish-Greek heritage as 
mediated by Christianity. It is also very 
doubtful if American democracy could have 
developed if it had not been for Protestant- 
ism with its emphasis on freedom. The 
Declaration of Independence and other im- 
portant documents likewise bear witness to 
the significant role played by religion. 

Similarly, the religious origin of so many 
of our outstanding colleges and universities 
bears eloquent testimony to the close tie be- 
tween education and religion. Again, while 
educational reformers such as Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Horace Mann demanded the 
abolition of all sectarian control of public 
education, they did not advocate that abso- 


Frederick Eby, The Development of Modern 
Education, Sec. Ed., p. 178. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1952. 
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lute divorce from all religious influences of 
which the modern secularist dreams. This 
is clearly evident in the former's plans for 
the University of Virginia; for, while strenu- 
ously opposed to any kind of sectarian con- 
trol, at the same time he favored instruction 
in religion. In a similar vein, Horace Mann 
insisted that he favored as much nonsec- 
tarian religious instruction as possible. He 
also made it clear in a letter that the con- 
sequences of extreme secularism are no less 
dangerous than those arising from a narrow 
sectarian dogmatism.? 

Nevertheless, in spite of all that has been 
said relative to the vital relation between 
democracy and religion and education and 
religion, the fact remains that the dominant 
tendency is still in the direction of secular- 
This is essentially the dilemma in 
which many of our public schools find 
themselves today: they are free to tell our 
youth about Franco and Hitler and even 
about Marx and Stalin (at least in com- 
munities where the superpatriots are not too 
active), but, surprising enough, Jesus and 
the Prophets are taboo. 


ism. 


Why this conspiracy of silence regarding 
our religious foundations? It certainly can- 
not excuse itself as neutralism, since by this 
very silence secularism and materialism are 
given the opportunity which they seek. 
Thus, a nation whose very foundations rest 
on the highest religious idealism, finds it- 
self in the embarrasing situation of disown- 
ing vital elements of its own heritage. This 
may mean eventually, in fact, the downfall 
of the very democracy of which it boasts. 

Nor can we hope for much from the cur- 
rent, widely advertised revival of religion; 
it does not go deep enough either theologi- 
cally or morally. Theologically, popular 
evangelists seem to have little more to offer 
than a reversion to a Weltanschauung that is 
hopelessly obsolete, inadequate — utterly im- 
possible for the educated and the thoughful. 
The tragedy of it all is that the masses are 
as ignorant of the vital and basic aspects of 
their religious heritages as they are of their 


*For this letter, see J. Paul Williams, The Neu 


Education and Religion, p. 45. New York: The 


Association Press, 1945. 
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heritage of freedom. Hence, morally speak- 
ing, we act like materialists and pagans both 
in domestic and foreign affairs. Sometimes, 
in truth, we are more pagan than our poten- 
tial enemies. 

There is no one solution for our “time of 
troubles.” If we are to be saved many things 
must be done and done soon. Paramount 
among these, however, is a more adequate 
religious educational plan and policy. Here 
we can only attempt to sketch the bare out- 
lines of what we choose to call a synoptic 
approach. 


3. Aspects of a Synoptic Approach. 


What follows is by no means original. 
In fact, most of the things advocated are al- 
ready in operation somewhere. The most 
characteristic feature is that it aims to be 
truly synoptic or comprehensive, making use 
of the best in all the available sources, | 
theories, agencies, and instrumentalities. In 
other words, it seeks to fulfill rather than 
destroy. 

To begin with, it is suggested that there 
be nonpartisan, nonsectarian courses in re- 
ligion in all secondary schools as well as in 
all institutions of higher education. These 
courses should be impartial and factual rather 
than dogmatic. This calls for the employ- 
ment of the very best teachers available — 
who are not only well equipped academi- 
cally, but who also have a broad apprecia- 
tion of religion in its various forms. 

A minimum of not less than three courses 
is suggested, to be taken in high school. 
They should be elective, or at least not com- 
pulsory. .They should also be flexible rather 
than stereotyped, planned in such a way as 
to best meet the conditions prevailing in any 
particular school or community. 

The first course might well begin with 
matters close to home, that is, with Chris- 
tianity and Judaism. Here considerable use 
might be made of broad-minded local reli- 
gious leaders (Catholic, Jewish, Protestant). 
The next course should deal with the other 
great religions. The approach should be 
biographical and practical with special at- 
tention being given to the lives and teach- 
ings of the founders. Students should. also 
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become acquainted with some of the out- 
standing passages from the scriptures of the 
various faiths. Again, if intelligent repre- 
sentatives of these religions are available, 
they might be invited occasionally to present 
their point of view. The third course 
should be definitely synoptic in the very 
highest sense. An attempt should be made 
to tie together what was learned in the oth- 
er two courses and to relate the most signifi- 
cant aspects of the total subject matter to 
democracy, and also to other courses in the 
curriculum such as history, literature, science, 
music, etc. 

Important as such courses might eventu- 
ally become (if properly taught), yet, stand- 
ing alone, they would hardly be sufficient 
from the standpoint of total religious need. 
They must be supplemented by greatly im- 
proved versions of the various activities 
which the various religious organizations are 
now carrying on. Chief among these would 
be the “released time” or “weekday schools.” 
Since these are sponsored by churches or 
groups who are like minded in most funda- 
mental matters, some things could be at- 
tempted not possible in the public schools. 

Among these a study of theism and all 
that it means should be paramount. The 
churches, in truth, have no greater responsi- 
bility than to help youth find a theology 
that is at once consistent with modern know- 
ledge and religiously adequate; and the start- 
ing point might well be that basic theism 
which lies at the heart of so much of the 
world’s profoundest religion and philosophy. 
Moreover, there should be the constant em- 
phasis on the vast social import of this basic 
theistic faith, that is, in terms of racial un- 
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derstanding and the creation of a global 
consciousness without which there can be 
no peace. 

However, even all this is not enough. The 
total program of religious education must 
find both its genesis and its consummation 
in the local church or synagogue. Here 
such means as the Sunday School, the regular 
worship services, Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools, youth camps, pastor's classes, and 
other similar devices, as employed by the 
various denominations and local groups, 
would play a very decisive part. 

Finally, the place and function of the 
home must not be forgotten. Though most 
parents can do little toward the formal 
religious education of their children, still, 
today as always, they are capable of exerting 
an enormous influence; both by means of 
their own daily personal religious living and 
also through their support of the church and 
other agencies. As a matter of fact, it has 
been shown again and again that without 
the support of the home, little can be ac- 
complished by the various agencies engaged 
in formal religious education. This situa- 
tion very strongly suggests the need of 
classes for the religious education of parents. 


While the synoptic approach to religious 
education, as here outlined, might not be 
totally adequate and hence would need to be 
subject to constant review and revision, yet 
there is reason to suppose that it would 
mark a real advance. Taken seriously, it 
might even mean the beginning of a real 
attack on the widespread religious illiteracy, 
thus serving to halt the moral and spiritual 
decay which is so evident in our “sensate 
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HE EMOTIONAL readiness of Ameri- 

cams to recognize spiritual needs as 
basic to the development of the whole per- 
sonality is reflected in several signs of the 
times. Parents, especially mothers, are giv- 
ing more thought to religious training in 
the home, including a greater emphasis on 
an intelligent conception of God. Contem- 
porary popular and scholarly literature re- 
flect man’s recognition that ultimate values 
are spiritual. Scholars of the psycho-social 
and the theological sciences are moving 
from individual expressions of their belief 
in the importance of the other's role in 
meeting common human needs to active col- 
laborative endeavor, and man’s attempts to 
secure for himself that inner security so nec- 
essary in an uncertain world are mirrored 
statistically in the rolls of churches and Sun- 
day Schools all over America. The upsurge 
of interest in religious education stamps it 
as a potent force through which man seeks 
better mental health. Perhaps, social work, 
rooted in the Judaeo-Christian principle, 
“Love Thy Neighbor,” or in professional 
language, “the worth and dignity of every 
individual,” needs to be more explicit in 
identifying, acknowledging, and enunciating 
its religious roots. 

Workers in the field of religious educa- 
tion and mental health share a vital interest 
in the development of better mental, physi- 
cal, and emotional health of youth and 
adults. Women have a unique role and un- 
matched opportunity to facilitate the goal 
of healthy emotional attitudes of young peo- 
ple and are the predominant figures in our 
most cherished social institutions: the home, 
the school, and the church. The primary 
biological role of women (motherhood) 
provides the natural setting for the basic 
emotional relationship, mother-child, which 


forms the foundation for mental health and 
all other social relationships. The roots of 
this foundation are deeply imbedded in 
every aspect of family life. Therefore, the 
promotion of mental health can be reduced 
to bringing up children in homes where the 
emotional climate is permeated with basic- 
trust, confidence, and belief in the worth- 
whileness of life. The long years of child 
dependency offer an unparalleled opportu- 
nity for mothers to sow and nurture the seeds 
of basic-truth and confidence which grow in 
healthy personalities. 


L. 


It is a healthy sign to note that young 
parents today are concerned about how to 
give their children a religious background. 
This concern about the child’s spiritual de- 
velopment seems to grow as the free world 
faces a godless enemy and the possibility of 
destruction through the use of atomic en- 
ergy. There is evidence to show that the 
need to provide a religious background in 
the home is desired by parents who had no 
worship experience in childhood, as well as 
by parents who had some religious training 
in early years and wish to recapture for their 
children some spiritual values which reli- 
gion offers. By “religion” is meant “the 
deep inner urge in man to strive toward 
something better than himself.”? A religious 
person may be described as “one who holds 
some kind of belief or beliefs about the af- 
firmative nature of the Universe and man’s 
duty to do something in addition to advanc- 
ing his own ends; a belief or beliefs which 


*Thomas, Rose C., Mother-Daughter Relation- 
ships and Social Behavior, Washington; Catholic 
University of America Press, 1955, ». 2. 

*Riis, Roger William, “Do You know Your 
re. Journal of Lifetime Living, September 
1955, p. 40. 
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furnish some degree of comfort and strength 
to the individual.”$ 

In our culture, the influence of religious 
education on the mental health of youth 
may be attributed in large measure to ac- 
tivity, leadership, and inspiration of women. 
The duties, obligations, and responsibilities 
assigned to women in the home and con- 
tinued in the classroom, Sunday School, and 
church mean that women have rich oppor- 
tunities to contribute to balanced person- 
ality development by integrating religious 
concepts into daily activities, and in a for- 
mal way through the church’s provision for 
religious education. 


Il. 


In a recent article, a mother of four 
young children described how religion is 
incorporated into their family life, and how 
God is interpreted as an absent yet ever pres- 
ent Member of their family. With beautiful 
simplicity, the author tells how God is pre- 
sented as a Member of their family, and His 
absence is compared to the absence of the 
children’s beloved grandmother whose rela- 
tionship to them remains unchanged.* In 
the Douglas household, “God bless you” was 
said often enough for the children to accept 
the concept as good and right, and in the 
course of time, it became a reciprocal ex- 
pression of family good will. In teaching 
her children personal prayers, Mrs. Douglas 
said she helped them to distinguish between 
asking God to help them to be better per- 
sons and asking Him for material things. 
It would seem that parents who teach in this 
manner reflect not only their conception of 
and belief in God, but also their philosophy 
of life. From two vantage points, human 
relationists wrote: “Belief in God really 
means belief in the worthwhileness of life 
and this depends less on external evidence 
than on our own emotional attitudes.”® 
“The kind of God the child is taught to 
worship may make some difference in the 


"Spencer, Sue, “Religion and Social Work,” 
Social Work, Vol. 1, No. 3, July, 1956. 


‘Douglas, Thelma S., “Religion Begins at 


Home,” Parents, July 1956. 


"Bixler, J. S., Religion for Free Minds, N. Y.: 
Harper and Bros., 1939, p. 95. 


kinds of values that child cherishes and in 
terms of which he disposes of his conflict 
situations.”® 

Psycho-social practitioners know what a 
man believes determines, in part, his emo- 
tional health. His attitudes toward other 
people and the world in general are re- 
flected in his beliefs. Also, the pressures of 
unresolved human needs are intensifying the 
practioner’s realization that in the field of 
human relations, irrespective of one’s pro- 
fessional base, a common objective for man- 
kind is a good life; and a good life is never 
devoid of spiritual values. The National 
Academy of Religion and Mental Health, 
only recently organized, is a case in point. 
It was organized “by men of many different 
faiths to bring together the knowledges and 
experiences of religion and the sciences.” 
One of the Academy's objectives is to facili- 
tate inquiry into the relationship of the 
moral and the spiritual to the social and 
physical man, in particular, the bearing of 
religion on mental health. The Academy 
proposes to “study the moral and spiritual 
values of our culture”; it acknowledges the 
“influence of the individual's religion or the 
absence of religion as a factor to be reck- 
oned with.”? 

Organized collaborative effort of psycho- 
social scientists and practitioners and theo- 
logians have been conducted on a less elabo- 
rate and less permanent scale, but, without 
doubt, had a bearing on the present trend 
toward a more integrative approach to man’s 
well-being. In 1948, the Fall issue of the 
Journal of Psychtatric Social Work was de- 
voted to a Symposium on “The Relationship 
Between Religion and Psychotherapy In The 
Adjustment of The Individual.” In a con- 
cluding statement, a social worker in the 
field of mental health pointed up the more 
encompassing nature of religion over psy- 
chotherapy in these words: 


“The religious object for many people has 
great value in terms of a (continuing) goal, 
a spiritual fellowship and a practical fortifica- 


"Klein, D. B., Mental Hygiene, N. Y.: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1944, p. 469. 

"Brochure of The National Academy of Religion 
and Mental Health. 
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tion of the moral and social self. Moreover, 
the ‘fellowship of believers’ supplants the 
sense of isolation from which the newly 
analyzed often suffer, with a genuine sense 
of belonging to God and to the company 
of ‘saints in the making’ — and with a social 
fellowship that is meaningful and to some ex- 


tent creative 


Il. 


The driving force in man’s effort to find 
serenity and peace of mind has been identi- 
fied by psychiatric and social work scholars 
as religious in origin. Nevertheless, critics 
are less apt to quote those writers in psycho- 
social fields who speak favorably of religion 
as one of man’s instinctive needs. For ex- 
ample, Erickson said 


“It is religion which by way of ritual meth- 
ods offers man a periodic collective restitu- 
tion of basic trust which in adults ripens to a 
of faith and realism. He who 
believes that he can do without religion obli- 
gates himself to a new accounting for very 
basic human needs.’” 


continuation 


More frequently, references are made to 
Freud's personal views discrediting religion 
than are made to the statement of Freud’s 
contemporary who wrote with equal per- 
sonal conviction: 


“Among all my patients in the second half 
of life, there has not been a single one whose 
problem in the last resort was not that of 
finding a religious outlook on life . . . and 
none of them has been really healed who did 
not regain his religious outlook on life.’”® 


Although social work principles are 
rooted in Christian doctrine, social workers 
are accused of being irreligious, due no 
doubt to the failure of social work educa- 
tion to make explicit its relationship to the- 
ology. Nevertheless, social work literature 
reflects religious views. For example, Char- 
lotte Towle acknowledged the distinctness 
as well as the interrelatedness of man’s spir- 
itual needs when she said: 


"Luther E. Woodward. 

"Erikson, Erik H., “On the Sense of Identity”: 
In Psychoanalytic Psychiatry and Psychology, 
Edited by Robert P. Knight, N. Y.: International 
University Press, 1954, pp. 353-4. 

Tung, C. C., Modern Man in Search of a Soul, 
N. Y.: Harcourt, 1939, p. 264. 
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“But spiritual needs of the individual must 
also be recognized, understood and respected. 
They must be seen as distinct needs and they 
must also be seen in relation to other human 
needs. This entails provisions which safe- 
guard church attendance, the use of church 
resources, and, in human-conduct problems, 
respect for the individual's religious convic- 
tions. Through the influence of religion the 
purpose of human life is better understood 
and a sense of ethical values achieved.’ 


Impressive statements of the leaders 
quoted show clearly that a variety of work- 
ers share the religionist’s deep conviction in 
regard to the part religion plays in healing 
wounded emotions. 


IV. 


Religious education is an expanding 
medium through which Americans seek bet- 
ter mental health. In this sphere as in the 
home, women have the greater responsibil- 
ity in molding the lives of young people 
through their role as Sunday School teach- 
ers and religious leaders in churches. At no 
other period in the history of our country 
has there been a greater number of persons 
enrolled in churches. Today, 100,000,000 
Americans are members of organized reli- 
gious groups; over 36,000,000 children at- 
tend some 300,000 Sunday Schools every 
week. This latter figure suggests that one mil- 
lion teachers are directly concerned with the 
formal religious education of our children. 
These Sunday School teachers need more 
than dedication and a willing spirit; they 
need to know how children learn and grow 
and how the personality of the teacher col- 
ors personality development of the child. It 
seems natural that as our knowledge of child 
growth and development increases, parents 
are concerned about the personality and 
mental health of Sunday School teachers just 
as they are scrutinizing more closely the 
qualifications of educators who impart 
knowledge in other areas of learning. In- 
creasingly, parents are beginning to ask not 
only about the personality of Sunday School 
teachers, but are religious concepts being 


“Towle, Charlotte, Common Human Needs, 
N. Y., American Ass'n. Social Workers, 1955, p. 8. 
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taught which promote mental health?!? 
With greater insights into child develop- 
ment, parents know that the inter-personal 
relationships of the child who is taught 
the Judaeo-Christian principle, “Love Thy 
Neighbor,” are likely to differ from those of 
the child who is taught concepts such as “an 
eye for an eye.” They want their children 
exposed to goals, values, and ideals to which 
they can cling and are bound and which 
shape their conduct and determine their 
choices. Every day experiences of today’s 
children place a greater responsibility on 
parents and Sunday School teachers and re- 
ligious leaders to transmit and interpret 
ideas, peoples, and places of the world. 
Modern media such as radio and television 
provide opportunity for children to hear 
more about God, to know more children of 
various lands, and to see more places of 
worship. Having opportunities to learn 
more means that children are asking more 
questions on the basis of their observations 
and participations in religious experiences. 
How these questions are answered (most 
often by mothers and teachers) may have a 


Senn, Milton J. E., “God and Your Child,” 
Woman's Home Companion, March 1956. 
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direct relationship to wholesome personal- 
ity development. 


7. 


Another trend in religious education con- 
ducive to mental health is the rapid revision 
and strengthening of curricula content of 
church schools. Improved curricula, better 
teaching materials and devices are likely to 
attract better trained teachers. In turn, bet- 
ter teachers can be relied upon to facilitate 
the chlid’s quest for a satisfying philosophy 
of life which enables him “to keep moving 
from ignorance to knowledge and from 
knowledge to understanding and from under- 
standing to the wisdom which culminates in 
services to others.”!% 

Social work, a dynamic profession, must 
keep abreast of, understand, and be ready to 
work intelligently and cooperatively with 
religious educators to achieve a more 
healthy nation. With closer scrutiny of the 
religious content of social work education, 
it will not be difficult to identify religious 
principles which underlie our professional 
base. 


"Klein, op. cit., p. 470. 
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Church and Public Schools: As we go to press, the International Journal of Religious Education 
announces that its May issue will be devoted to “The Church and Public Schools.” 


Public Schools Godless?: Virgil M. Rogers, writing in Jewish Digest, April 58, wants to know, 


“Are Our Public Schools Godless?” 


Psychology and Religion: A review of two recent books by Carl Jung is presented as the lead 


article in The New York Times Book Review, April 20, '58. 


It is written by Joost A. M Meerloo. 


Unlike Freud, Jung seeks the answer in our culture’s myths and symbols. 











SIGNIFICANT EVIDENCE 
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The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of the rele- 
vant significant research in the general field of psychology. Its implications for 
methods and materials in religious education are clear. Religious educators may 
well take advantage of every new finding im scientific research. 

Each abstract or group is preceded by an evaluation and imterpretatwe com- 
ment, which aims to guide the reader in understanding the research reported. 

All of these abstracts are from PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, and used 
by permission of that periodical. The abstract number is Volume 31, Number 5, 


October 1957. 


I. ABSTRACTS ON CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 


These two abstracts bring out an interest- 
ing change in language development. Both 
investigators expected to find girls superior 
to boys. Instead both found it disappearing. 


7556. Templin, Mildred C. CERTAIN LAN- 
GUAGE SKILLS IN CHILDREN; THEIR DEVELOP- 
MENT AND INTERRELATIONSHIPS. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: University of Minnesota Press, 1957. xviii, 
183 p. $4.00. Normative data were secured 
on 480 children between the ages of 3 and 8 di- 
vided into 8 subsamples by age, and stratified for 
SES. Measures obtained were: articulation of 
speech sounds, sound discrimination, vocabulary, 
and verbalizations. Using the terminal status 
concept and the significance of differences be- 
tween consecutively tested age groups, age trends 
were determined. The often-assumed superiority 
of girls over boys is not entirely substantiated. 
SES differences are significant. In comparison 
with previous studies, children today show greater 
loquacity, possibly reflecting the effect of mass 
media or other cultural changes. — E. L. Robin- 
son. 


7543. Sampson, Olive C. A STUDY OF SPEECH 
DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDREN OF 18-30 MONTHS. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 26, 194-201. — The 
sample of 50 children, comprising an equal num- 
ber of boys and girls, and representing proportion- 
ally all social-occupational segments of the popula- 
tion, was studied longitudinally over a 12 month 
period. Verbal responses and accompanying be- 
havior stimulated by the presentation of a va- 
riety of toys were recorded for each half-hour 
session. Quantitative and qualitative analysis of 
verbal production demonstrated developmental 
trends in which it was evident that quantity of 
comprehensible speech at 18 months was prog- 
nostic of its quality at 30 months, that there was 
no clear sex difference, and that environmental 


stimulation was of contributory importance. 23 
references. — R. C. Strassburger. 


This investigator clearly brings out de- 
velopmental implications of stealing. 


7491. Brauchlin, Eleanora. MEIN UND DEIN IM 
LAUFE DER KINDLICHEN ENTWICKLUNG. (Mine 
and thine in the course of the child’s development. ) 
Heilpddag. Werkbl., 1956, 25, 146-152. — Since 
the child does not begin to distinguish between 
what is his and what belongs to others until the 
third year of his life, one cannot speak of stealing 
before that age. The development of a sense of 
property and a concept of ownership after the 
third year is a normal one. This normal develop- 
ment can be endangered (with resultant stealing) 
in cases of defective predispositions such as feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy and constitutional psycho- 
pathy. A good education can counteract these un- 
favorable predispositions. On the other hand, 
bad education through spoiling, violence, hard- 
heartedness, miserliness, bad example, or “mass” 
education (such as has been found in some insti- 
tutions) can reinforce bad tendencies. The re- 
sult is a faulty development which then requires 
the help of psychiatric counseling. The latter al- 
ways seeks to understand and help, rather than to 
condemn, the child who steals. — French sum- 
mary. — D. F. Mindlin. 


Il. ABSTRACTS ON EDUCATION 


These abstracts point out clearly the need 
for direct teaching to students whose atten- 
tion is focused on the lesson to be learned. 


8748. Schwilk, Gene L. AN EXPERIMENTAL 
STUDY OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF DIRECT AND 
INDIRECT METHODS OF CHARACTER EDUCATION. 
Union Coll. Stud. Character Educ., 1956, 1, 199- 
229. — Subjects were 74 boys, grades 5 through 
8, at Park School, Indianapolis, Ind. After 4 
months of teaching experimental and control 
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groups were administered situational tests to de- 
termine which boys most expressed the attitudes 
of vicarious sacrifice. ‘Analysis of the results of 
the situational tests indicated that the direct teach- 
ing of attitudes of vicarious sacrifice more sig- 
nificantly modified the overt behavior of the 
pupils than did indirect teaching.’ — W. A. 
Koppe. 


7522. Kramer, Josefine. UNAUFMERKSAMKEIT 
UND KONZENTRATIONSSCHWACHE. (Lack of at- 
tention and poor concentration.) Heilpadag. 
Werkby., 1956, 25, 160-166. — Attention is neces- 
sary in order to understand and learn. Attention 
may be conscious or unconscious. Conscious di- 
rection of attention must be taught to the child as 
he grows older. Different types of ability to pay 
attention can be observed with regard to depth, 
width and flexibility. Causes for inattention are 
found in excessive stimulation and in deficient 
physical and psychic energy or deficient willing- 
ness to make sacrifices. French summary. — 
D. F. Mindlin. 


According to this investigator, the honor 
system is an effective method of reducing 
cheating. 


8736. Canning, Ray R. DOES AN HONOR SYS- 
TEM REDUCE CLASSROOM CHEATING? AN EX- 
PERIMENTAL ANSWER. J. exp. Educ., 1956, 24, 
291-296. — Students at a western university were 
given an opportunity to cheat by grading their 
own test papers, after a copy of their original 
responses had been made. This procedure was 
followed in 1948, before the University had in- 
stituted an honor system, in 1949-53 while the 
program was being instituted and revised and in 
1954, in 5 lower division sociology classes. From 
1948 to 1954 the percent of pupils who cheated 
changed from 81% to 30%. Other variables are 
related to cheating behavior and types of cheat- 
ing are discussed. — E. F. Gardner. 


Ill. ABSTRACTS ON THE 
LEARNING PROCESS 

These investigators are striving for basic 
variables in the learning process. Ojemann 
feels it is necessary for the learner to more 
accurately observe environmental cause- 
effect relationships while Peller advocates 
creative adjustment in the environment by 
sublimation. These are companion ap- 
proaches. 


8659. Ojemann, Ralph H., Levitt, Eugene E., 
Lyle, William H., Jr., and Whiteside, Maxine F. 
THE EFFECTS OF A “CAUSAL” TEACHER-TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAM AND CERTAIN CURRICULAR 
CHANGES ON GRADE SCHOOL CHILDREN. J. exp. 
Educ., 1956, 24, 95-114. — The purpose of this 
research was to report the results of a learning 
program designed to help the child develop a 


“causal” orientation toward his social environment. 
The subjects were four classroom teachers and 
their pupils, each classroom matched with two 
control groups. Analysis of the data showed that 
classes of the experimental teachers showed dis- 
tinctive significant changes when compared with 
classes of the controlled teachers. — E. F. Gardner. 


8660. Peller, Lili E. THE SCHOOL’S ROLE IN 
PROMOTING SUBLIMATION. Psychoanal. Stud. 
Child, 1956, 11, 437-449. — Education aims at 
enabling the child on the ego level to participate 
in cultural pursuits and on the drive level to pre- 
serve the original energy. Education fails when 
too much of the original strength of the instinc- 
tual drives becomes invested in rigid reaction for- 
mations, repressions, or neurotic symptoms. Good 
education is not characterized by its degree of per- 
Missiveness or strictness. “Activities and inter 
ests which are highly cathected and stable may be 
a better indication of what has been done to en- 
rich the child’s life, and to promote his capacity 
to sublimate.” 23 references. — D. Prager. 


Ginzberg believes we underestimate by 
far the capacities of our youth. 


8779. Ginzberg, Eli. PROBLEMS IN DEVELOP- 
ING HUMAN POTENTIAL. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1956, 
58, 79-84. — Given a favorable environment “not 
just the 6° of the nation’s population should be 
able to reach the 125 L.Q. level, but about 25%.” 
Because environmental background differ and be- 
cause girls have a different attitude toward school 
than do boys “counselors would be wise not to take 
any (test) score too seriously.” It is also im- 
portant to remember “that the entire society ope- 
rates as a counselor through its values, its eco 
nomic incentives, and the training opportunities 
that it provides.” — H. K. Moore. 


IV. ABSTRACT ON FAMILY LIVING 


This investigator points out some of the 
factors involved in marriage adjustment. 


7751. Frumkin, Robert M. FACTORS IN SUC- 
CESSFUL MARRIAGE: A REVIEW OF MAJOR RE- 
SEARCH FINDINGS. J. Hum. Relat., 1955, 3, 76- 
79. —‘. .. we might summarize the five cardinal 
and signficant factors for success in marriage as 
follows: (1) The parents of both spouses had 
happy marriages. (2) Each spouse had a strong 
attachment to both parents and there was lack of 
conflict in their relationships. Parents had whole- 
some attitudes toward sex and provided spouses 
with a good sex education. (3) Each spouse came 
from a similar background — racial, religious, 
socio-economic status, etc. They thus had many 
common interests and goals. (4) both spouses 
were physically and mentally healthy. They were 
mature enough emotionally to make a good mar- 
riage. (5) Both spouses were morally conserva- 
tive. Since marriage is a conventional institution 
based on conventional religious and moral prin- 
ciples, conservative persons are the ones who most 
often are successful.” — R. M. Frumkin. 
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Christianity Among the Religions of the World. 
By ARNOLD TOYNBEE. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1957. 116 pages. $2.75. 
This book presents Toynbee among the theo- 

logians. Originally delivered as the Hewett Lec- 

tures in 1955 at Andover Newton, Episcopal 

Theological School in Cambridge, Massachusetts 

and Union Seminary in New York City, these lec- 

tures must have provoked some interesting cross 
fire. There was probably agreement with Toyn- 
bee on several of his primary concerns. 

Few would debate the point of the lecturer that 
the big issue, religiously, today is the threat of 
man’s idolatry of collective human power in both 
nationalistic and communistic varieties. Without 
discounting the real issues between the “higher 
religions,” all religions stand threatened by the 
worship of Leviathan. If they have nothing else 
in common, at least they have a common enemy 
today. 

Another point well taken is that the “higher 
religions” have resources with which this threat 
can be combated. Though the higher religions 
have different understandings of what is involved 
in the statement, they can at least say together that 
“man is not the highest spiritual presence in the 
universe.” Toynbee believes that this “negative 
common belief” is important enough to defend and 
that the historical salvation of mankind is involved 
in that defense. “For only humility can save 
mankind from destroying himself.” 

However hard it may be to put into practice, a 
third thesis of Toynbee probably would meet 
with acceptance among the Christians to whom 
he is addressing it. He maintains that Christi- 
anity, in dealing with the other higher religions, 
can have conviction without fanaticism and that 
it can have meaningful belief and action without 
arrogance or self-centeredness or pride. Chris- 
tianity has much to atone for here, and only with 
humility can significant lines of communication 
be opened. 

Where Toynbee really jousts with the theologi- 
ans is in his assertion, reiterated again and again 
in these lectures, that any claim to uniqueness for 
a particular religious tradition involves the person 
who makes such a claim in fanaticism, arrogance 
and self-centeredness. In fact, for Toynbee, claim 
for uniqueness is an expression of the idolatry of 
collective human power. Only its symbols make 
it any different from the contemporary secular 
forms of that idolatry. 

Original sin in this matter is attributed to the 
Jews and their notion of a jealous God (a symbol 
of the group’s collective power) and the con- 
comitant notion of a chosen people. Although 
there has been idolatry of tribe and nation among 
the Greeks, the Romans, and the Orientals; their 
gods were neither so “jealous” nor their people 
so fanatic. Toynbee believes that this peculiar 
fanaticism of the Jews was passed on to Chris- 
tianity, to Islam, and in the post-Christian world 
to the man-centered idolatries of Nationalism and 
Communism. 


Toynbee’s treatment of history seems rather 
special on this issue. Nowhere in the book does 
he mention the idolatrous nationalism of modern 
Shinto Japan which collapsed so recently. Is this 
also to be added to the guilt of the Jews with 
their “jealous” God? Nor is any mention made 
of resurgent Hindu nationalism which took the 
life of Gandhi, which has forced Nehru’s govern- 
ment into embarrassing compromises, which 
brings upon minority groups in India conditions 
which they can only interpret as persecution. 
Toynbee does pay some notice to the persecution 
of Buddhists in neo-Confucian China, but this is 
termed milder than what has taken place from 
time to time in the West. What is the meta- 
historical yardstick by which these things are 
measured? 

Of course, Toynbee is nurtured in the Chris- 
tian tradition, and it is fitting that he and we be 
truly sorry for Christendom’s sins of pride and 
arrogance. It is fitting that he and we repudiate 
the sorry fanaticism, arrogance, and self-centered- 
ness which is a blot upon our civilization’s past 
and present. Is it fitting that our sense of guilt 
should corrupt our sense of history? 

False absolutes based on the idea of God as 
“jealous” and of the people as “chosen” have been 
factors in the history of fanaticism in the West. 
They are not the only factors in that fanaticism nor 
is the negative result which is fanaticism all that 
has derived from these concepts. No mention is 
made by Toynbee of the imperial belief that po- 
litical untiy requires a spiritual unity to undergird 
it. This belief has a non-Jewish history in the 
Western world from Alexander through Augustus 
through Constantine right down to its latter day 
appearance in a Stalin. The Jews are hardly to be 
blamed for this, and yet a good case can be made 
for this belief as an important source of the ar- 
rogance, persecution, and fanaticism from which 
the Jews and others have suffered. 

Toynbee seems to be carrying on the tradition 
of Gibbon both in his treatment of Judaism as a 
virulent form of exclusiveness and also with his 
self-identification with the Roman Empire. Clearly 
his sympathy is with the “humanitarian” Roman 
magistrate who is simply compelled by the “fana- 
ticism” of the Christian before him to pass the 
sentence of martyrdom upon him. Toynbee does 
not believe that a similar “humanitarian” attitude 
could be found among magistrates of contempo- 
tary totalitarian countries. He believes that the 
latter would be informed by a more fanatical 
spirit which he would trace back to the Jewish 
and Christian heritage of those countries. An- 
other possibility which is not mentioned is that 
emperor worship was a rather paltry ideology 
compared with modern ones. While an intelli- 
gent Roman magistrate could hardly believe seri- 
ously in the one he was forced to support, many 
contemporary intelligent totalitarians do believe 
in that which they support. Furthermore, the lip 
service which the contemporary magistrates do 
give to humanitarian considerations might very 
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well be the residue of the Judeo-Christian tradi- 

tion 

Toynbee regards it as a good thing that the 
higher religions agree that man ought to take 
sides with good against evil. He would also take 
sides with good against evil; in his case with the 
“vision of God as self-sacrificing love” against 
nationalism and communism. Toynbee believes 
that this concern is stronger among the Judaic 
religions than the Hindu-Buddhaic group. The 
fact that the Judaic religions make this emphasis 
is not unrelated to the concept of the “jealous” 
God. Toynbee, himself, owes something to this 
concept. It can lead to a persecuting sort of 
fanaticism. But in the measure that “the other 
vision of God as self-sacrificing love” is com- 
bined with this concern for good as over against 
evil, in that measure such fanaticism will be re- 
duced. On the other hand, perhaps fanaticism 
has been absent from the Hindu-Buddhaic group 
of religions in the measure in which they have 
involved a retreat from responsibility for the order 
of the world. 

Toynbee assumes that the idea of a chosen 
people is of necessity an expression of collective 
power. Has he ever read those passages in Deu- 
tero-Isaiah where the use of collective power is 
expressly denied to the chosen people in their 
struggle against the very idolatries that Toynbee 
himself condemns? Does he not have historical 
resources here to see that the “vision of God as 
self-sacrificing love’’ has deeper roots in the his- 
tory of the idea of “the chosen people” than in 
“the previous worship of a vegetation-god who 
dies to give Man sustenance?” Is Toynbee not 
including himself among a chosen people of sorts 
who unite behind the higher religions’ vision of 
God to bear witness to the “gentiles” still en- 
tranced by the idolatries of nation and power? 

It seems to this reviewer that Toynbee 
never really touches upon the real problems of 
the Westerner and the Christiau in dealing with 
the explosive situations in Asia and Africa today. 
How do you protest against the idolatry of na- 
tionalism without seeming to condemn the valid 
cultural renaissance taking place in those areas? 
How do you protest against the idolatry of com- 
munism without seeming to condemn what is 
valid in the social revolutions going on in those 
areas? — James C. Spaulding, Assistant Professor 
of Religion, Schoo! of Religion, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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A Jewish Understanding of the New Testament. 
By SAMUEL SANDMEL. Cincinnati: Hebrew 
Union College Press, 1956. 321 pages. $5.00. 
Jews for centuries considered the New Testa- 

ment a source of persecution and pogroms. Hap- 

pily, improving religious relations during the 
past century and a half have given rise to a defi- 
nite Jewish interest in the Christian Scriptures 
and to a small burt steadily increasing corpus of 

New Testament studies by Jewish scholars. This 

book, by the provost of Reform Judaism's Hebrew 

Union College, is one of the latest contributions. 
Dr. Sandmel’s viewpoint has been shaped by 

liberal Protestant scholarship, his approach by the 

historical method. Arranging the various New 

Testament writings in what he considers their 
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order of composition, and employing the latest tex- 
tual and historical research, he presents of each a 
general summary and anlysis. And while he re- 
peats much of the familiar, he produces also an 
extremely coherent and tightly organized discus- 
sion of materials often glossed by broader his- 
tories. Sandmel’s thorough knowledge of Rab- 
binic Judaism enables him to write knowingly of 
the much maligned Saducees and Pharisee, the 
evolution of the Synagogue, the Greco-Judaic in- 
tellectual world, and the troubled Judean politi- 
cal situation, contributors all to the early Christian 
milieu. 

Christianity before Paul was a Jewish move- 
ment “directed primarily to converting tellow 
Jews to a special phase of Judaism.” (p. 40) It 
was, ironically enough, to the Pharisees and their 
zeal for recruiting dissatisfied pagan cultists that 
Paul owed a considerable debt for his missionary 
success. He found a prepared audience and had 
merely to convert it to a special brand of Judaism. 
Paul's great theological feat was his fusion of the 
traditional Jewish Messiah (Christ) with the 
Greek Logos (God's mind) and identifying both 
with Jesus. He thus accomplished a threefold 
purpose: the continuation of Judaism, the estab- 
lishment of a different belief, and the attainment 
of a philosophical synthesis that has not only per- 
sisted but gained momentum through the centuries. 

Paul it was also who introduced into Christi- 
anity the primary theological concepts foreign to 
Judaism. His emphasis upon the world’s im- 
minent destruction and man’s need to escape his 
evil nature by identifying with Christ directly op- 
posed the Rabbinical view of man as not only 
noble and free, but serenely performing God's 
will in a permanent and enduring world. Mat- 
thew widened this schism by declaring Hebraic 
Law obsolete, introducing Church Law, and pre- 
senting seven specific points on which they dif- 
fered. Yet despite these philosophic and legalistic 
differences, Judaism and Christianity were set 
apart from paganism by their mutual belief in the 
essentially ethical basis of all religion. Christi- 
anity, in fact, soon viewed the Old Testament as 
providing a “bill of particulars for the ethics, 
morals, and _ righteousness of the Christian 
Church,” and the New as setting “forth the means 
of attaining the standards.” (p. 309) Both, after 
all, presented an interpretation of God's will. 

Sandmel cautions, however, that true religious 
understanding rests not on an apologetic search 
for similarities but on “a respect for acknowledged 
differences.” (p. 320) Hence if Jews cannot 
view the New Testament as sacred literature, they 
still may find it a rich source of fresh insights 
into their own beliefs, sharing as it does a legacy 
as precious to them as to Christians. 

This book might have been written as logically 
by a well informed liberal Protestant scholar, 
with a charitable view of Judaism's historic role, 
as by a rabbi. There is no trace either of religious 
chauvinism or unseemly humility. 

Sandmel’s lucid prose conveys the most com- 
plex thoughts with deceptive ease. However, de- 
spite the author's stated purpose of writing for 
the layman rather than scholar, any interested 
reader might regret the lack of footnoting, bibli- 
ography, and index. And for this reviewer any- 
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way, the cavalier dismissal of all possible contri- 
butions by religious mythologists struck a discord- 
ant note. Yet one would have to search ardu- 
ously for a more thoughtful or better balanced 
appraisal of the New Testament literature. — 
Ben Siegel, Assistant Professor, Department of 
English, California State Polytechnic College, 
Pomona, California 
BR FS 


Yearbook of American Churches for 1958. Edited 
by BENSON Y. LANDIS. New York: Office 
of Publication and Distribution, National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 
1958. 321 pages. $5.00. 

Statistically the churches of the continental 
United States continue to move forward. A new 
high of 103,224,954 members in 258 religious 
bodies is reported in this book. This church mem- 
bership constitutes 62 per cent of the total popu- 
lation. This compares with 16 per cent in 1850, 
30 per cent in 1900, 57 per cent in 1950, and 
60.3 per cent in 1955. There was a gain of 
3,062,425 church members or 3 per cent for the 
year. The total population gained during this 
same period was 1.7 per cent. The number of 
Protestants reported increased by 1,700,413  per- 
sons, or 2.9 per cent over the previous annual 
total. The number of Roman Catholics increased 
by 1,167,204 persons, or 3.5 per cent. There were 
82 religious bodies with 50,000 or more members 
each and these reported 101,563,901 persons, or 
98.4 per cent of all members of religious bodies. 

According to this volume, the number of Jew- 
ish members remained at 5,500,000. ' The inclu- 
sive membership among Jewish congregations had - 
been for several years and up until 1956 at 5,000,- 
000. In that year the total figure was given as 
5,500,000 and has remained there since. It is to 
be regretted that the Jewish membership is not 
more clearly defined. 

There were 308,647 local churches reported, 
compared with 305,449 a year earlier. The gain 
is equal to 1 per cent. During the last year the 
total new construction of religious buildings was 
$775,000,000. The religious education enroll- 
ment continues to increase. There was a total 
enrollment reported of 39,904,276 persons in 
270,606 Sunday or Sabbath schools. These have 
3,108,403 teachers and officers. The gain in 
enrollment was 2.5 per cent for the year. Prot- 
estant churches reported 92.9 per cent of the total 
enrollment of Sunday or Sabbath schools for 37,- 
153,240. 

One thing is clear from the book, at least 
statistically members are being added to churches 
both in membership and in educational classes. 

The Yearbook is again divided into four sec- 
tions: (I) The Calendar of the Christian Year 
with a Table of Dates Ahead; (II) Directories of 
National Cooperative Organizations, Religious 
Bodies in the United States and also Religious 
Bodies in Canada, Agencies having Ecumenical 
Connections, State and Local Councils of 
Churches both paid and volunteer, Theological 
Seminaries, Colleges and Universities, Religious 
Periodicals, and Service Agencies — Social, Civic, 
and Religious (this is an exceedingly useful di- 
rectory and contains 243 pages); (III) Statistical 
and Historical Section (42 pages) primarily of 
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tables and charts for (1) the latest information 
on membership, religious education, clergy, and 
finance, (2) some trends, (3) data on recent 
church developments, (4) the Scriptures, (Re- 
vised Standard Version: Apocrypha; the Bible; 
translations; confraternity editions; new edition 
of the Talmud and Jewish Biblical anthology, and 
(5S) Main depositories of church history material 
and sources; and (IV) an index (this adds to the 
practicality of the book. These same divisions of 
the Yearbook have been used from year to year.) 

This is an indispensable book if any one wants 
to know the statistics in the current American 
churches. It affords perspective on the complex 
religious sects in the United States and Canada. 
We owe much to Dr. Benson Y. Landis for this 
annual publication. It is the one source of in- 
formation for an over all quantitative view of 
American churches. It would not be statistically 
possible to a qualitative view of religious 
membership or religious education although this 
is what is often needed. — Leonard Stidley, Pro- 
fessor of Religious Education, Graduate School of 
Theology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Psychology, Religion, and Human Need. By W. 
L. CARRINGTON. Great Neck, N. Y., Channel 
Press, Inc., 195 315 pages. $3.75. 

Rarely have I read a book which is so inade- 
quate in theory and still offers so much help in 
the practical guidance which it offers to its in- 
tended readers 

The author, 
also to be “a psychiatrist 
Christian commitment. 

Weaknesses in psychological orientation occur 
early in the volume, Chapter I], when the author 
proposes to identify and describe “the main 
schools of psychology. These “schools” are 
labeled “The Dynamic School,’ “The Behaviour- 
ist School,” “The Social School,” and “The Philo- 
sophical and Religious School.” Can there be a 
“philosophical and religious school” of psy- 
Does religion have a psychology which 
and “‘social”’ schools 


have 


a practicing physician,” is said 
and “one with a deep 


chology? 
it opposes to the “dynamic” 
of psychology? 

The designation of the “dynamic” school 
(Freud, Jung, and Adler) as against the “social” 
school is seen to be inadequate when it is un- 
derstood that all depth psychology is dynamic and 
especially when the author uses such designa- 
tions to say that Freud and the Freudians are dy- 
namic psychologists while those named in the 
“social” school — Fromm, Sullivan, Horney, et al. 
— are other than dynamic in their approach. 

The name of Otto Rank, one-time associate 
of Freud's and founder of a “school” of psychology 
which has so strongly influenced social work, is 
conspicuously absent from any reference in the 
entire volume. Franz Alexander, one of the prin- 
cipal leaders of the Chicago school of analysts, 
strongly influenced by the Freudian Abraham, a 
member of the American Psychoanalytic Associa- 
tion, and co-editor of the book, Dynamic Psychia- 
try, will be surprised to learn that he does not 
belong to the “dynamic” but to the “‘social” school 
which, we are told, “sprang from the work of Cul- 
tural Anthropologists and other Social Scientists” 
(pp. 32, 33) 











Platonism in Recent 
Religious Thought 


WILLIAM D. GEOGHEGAN explores the 
impact of the Platonic tradition on con- 
temporary religious thought through 
studies of the works of six men: Dean Inge, 
Paul Elmer More, A. E. Taylor, William 
Temple, Alfred North Whitehead, and 
George Santayana. The author analyzes 
the efforts of these thinkers to assimilate 
Platonism and Christianity and describes 


their degrees of success. $4.00 
Nature and Historical 
Experience 
JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, Jr. This se- 


lection of twelve essays represents the 
thought over a period of years of one of 
today’s outstanding philosophers. The gen- 
eral titles “Toward the Theory of History” 
and “Toward the Theory of Nature” de- 
scribe the thread of continuity that weaves 
the separate contributions into a whole. 
$5.50 


Prescription for Survival 


BROCK CHISHOLM boldly probes the 
challenging subject of individual and social 
integration and suggests ways of achieving 
personal and group harmony. He shows 
that even though in the past in matters of 
health we have been concerned with phy- 
sical well-being alone, today we must con- 
sider the whole question of human adjust- 
ment. $2.50 
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We are not told who some of the leading ad- 
herents of “The Philosophical and Religious 
School of Psychology” are, but we are told “‘it is 
more fittingly represented by the growing band 
of men and women in many countries who see in 
religion the sincere but ever imperfect human 
response to the progressive and many sided rev- 
elation of God” (p. 35). Though he does not 
say sO, one is convinced at this as at other points in 
the book, that the author thinks of himself as be- 
longing to this particular “school.” 

After several pages of describing what he be- 
lieves to be the major emphases of these various 
schools of psychological approach the author gives 
a three and a half page “Workable Synthesis” of 
them which is to serve as a guide to the “min- 
ister, doctor, teacher and social worker” in meet- 
ing the myriad of deep and perplexing human 
needs. How is this “workable synthesis” achieved 
and how does it work? It is achieved by recog- 
nizing that there are powerful “sub-conscious mo- 
tives” at work in the person (p. 36), that there 
are “basic instinctive biological urges in human 
nature” (sex and aggression, a /a Freud), that 
there is a powerful “personal and collective un- 
conscious” (a ls Jung), and that all of these 
are “organized into memories, sentiments, and 
complexes and attitudes, many of which are goal- 
seeking” (a la Adler). As the ego wrestles with 
the forces of the id and the restrictive forces of 
the super-ego (Freud) the child develops a day- 
by-day “style of life’ (Adler). This appears to 
be the contribution of the “dynamic” school to the 
author's synethic philosophy of psychology. 

The “social” school makes its contribution to 
the synthesis as the child moves from his close 
contact with his mother to an increasing depend- 
ence upon society where “social acceptance be- 
comes a powerful goal and a strong motivating 
influence, as emphasized by the social school” 
(p. 37). 

Now the stage is set for the easy synthesis: 

Here, if he is fortunate, he comes into contact 
with the positive cementing influences in society, 
the products of the unfolding spiritual heritage of 
mankind, and there is that in man which can per- 
ceive and respond to the influence of faith, hope, 
and love. 


In this way the child comes to develop his own 
religious attitudes which become synthesized into 
a philosophy of life, by which most of his im- 
pulses and urges can be regulated, and redirected 
to goals and purposes that seem worth-while and 
in keeping with what we can believe to be the 
will of God (p. 38). 

The “instinctive biological urges” in man are 
not evil, but they are “self-centered, disordered, 
and in need of control by the sense of right and 
wrong...” Where is this controlling authority 
to be found? “To the Christian the most effec- 
tive controlling influence is the Christian ethic, 
backed by Christian Theology, and by the Chris- 
tian Gospel, embodied in and inspired by Jesus 
Christ Himself, “Whose service is perfect free- 
doom’” (p. 39). The minister, Christian par- 
ents, and the Church are the channels through 
whom “the Spirit and Personality of Jesus Christ” 
reach into the lives of others. Thus Freud sup- 
plies the instinctive biological urges, Jung sup- 


plies the dynamics of the unconscious, Adler sup- 
plies the “habitual attitudes” and “life-style,” the 
“social school” supplies the “cementing influences 
in society,” and Christianity supplies the final 
authority and controlling influence. 

Evidences of this easy synthesis are found at 
several points in the book. For instance, for 
handling the deep resentments against life or 
against God the author suggests the following 
questions and approach: “You feel competent to 
judge God, or life?” “Can the finite human mind, 
so ‘recently’ arrived in the age-long pageant of 
life, pass judgment on the profound mysteries of 
life and death?” “Can we find in the life or the 
teaching of Jesus any suggestion that God is our 
servant: that life sets out to offer us what we 
would regard as a ‘fair deal’?” Another line of 
questions may pursue this same hostility or re- 
sentment: “Even if we were competent to judge 
God, are we judging Him fairly?” The author 
then engages in a number of homilies and moral- 
isms in order to help the hostile or resentful pa- 
tient! 

A series of similar suggestions are made for 
counseling persons with a deep sense of guilt or 
failure. The suggestion to the counselor that the 
patient unburden himself is good, but here the 
patient is asked to do so in the face of the coun- 
selor’'s preachments of love and foregiveness, wor- 
ship and sacraments, a lecture on despair and hope, 
a “sermon” on the parable of the prodigal son, 
with a few illustrations about boys breaking Dres- 
den china and the ill effects of holding resent- 
ments thrown in. 

What about anxieties and apprehensiveness? 
Here the pattern is the same: 

What then is the Christian counsellor to offer 
his client when the time comes for clarification 
and interpretation in the counselling process? 
Not an eloquent statement of complex philosophy, 
nor a profound interpretation of religious dogma, 
but rather a simple picture of Jesus Christ the 
greatest power in heaven and earth for the over- 
coming of anxiety (p. 213). 

There follows, then a lengthy discourse on “The 
‘prescription’ of Jesus for the control of anxiety” 
(p. 214). 

Space does not permit further illustrations of 
the author's dealing with loneliness, grief, and 
sexual difficulties and conflicts, but the pattern 
of approach is essentially the same in all these 
problems. 

Here is a good example of how counseling and 
preaching may be approached with an oversimpli- 
fied “Jesus-is-the-answer” type of approach to 
the deep problems of persons. If Jesus is the 
answer, we must know how he is the answer and, 
of equal importance, we must know how to help 
people by genuine counseling to find that answer 
for themselves rather than throwing it at them 
in preachments and moralistic homilies. 

Nevertheless, as we indicated, there is much 
that is good in the book. Every minister will 
welcome the plea which this Christian gentleman 
makes for Christian men and women in all pro- 
fessions to use their professions and skills as means 
of Christian witness. We need more laymen who 
will so eloquently call upon the entire membership 
of the Church to seek ways in which they may 
more effectively carry forward the work and min- 
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istry of the Church. For such instruction there 
are helpful suggestions in Chapter I and in Sec- 
tions Three and Four of the book. Every Chris- 
tian, says the author, is an evangelist. Every 
Christian should “lift up” Christ in his life and 
find more effective ways of sharing the “good 
news” and the power of transforming, healing 
grace with others. The author offers a number 
of helpful suggestions for ways of doing this. — 
Burt E. Coody, Chairman, Department of Chris- 
tian Education, The School of Theology, Ander- 
son, Indiana. 
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Love and Conflict: New Patterns in Family Life. 
By GIBSON WINTER. New York: Double- 
day, 1958. 191 pages. $3.50. 

Professor Winter, a member of the Federated 
Theological Faculty at the University of Chicago, 
bases his book on the biblical view of the family. 
His pages are liberally sprinkled with quotable 
insights which both church and non-church adults 
will read to their delight and edification. Even 
when the reader begins to suspect that at points 
the author is reverting to something close to au- 
thoritarianism in his outlook on family life, irri- 
tation is not likely to overcome delight. For ex- 
ample: “The family world is a woman's world, 
where ‘Mom’ rules and Dad visits.” (p. 37). But, 
the author points out, Mom does not wish to carry 
the entire burden of responsibility for the family’s 
life together, therefore power is assumed by others 
in the family. “Child rule is the inevitable re- 
sult of father’s abdication. This is the last stage 
of the cold war. Women refuse to be the center 
of family life. If father has abdicated and mother 
withdraws, then the children will rule.” (p. 39). 
“Our families tend to be preoccupied with chil- 
dren to the point of eliminating any significant 
personal life for the adults. The rule of children 
is more common today than is generally admitted. 
It causes parents to resent their children.” (p. 42). 

American families are not in danger of return- 
ing to male domination; rather, according to Win- 
ter, the problem is get men to exert necessary 
authority to the end that family life may be less 
chaotic and that the needs of children and mothers 
shall be met. The father must be the leader of 
the family while the mother, desirably, becomes 
the best-liked member. Unlike the situation 
formerly, in the family today a father may not wait 
until the children are adolescent before he par- 
ticipates with the mother in their discipline and 
guidance. As early as the nursery years the child 
needs a father who helps teach him what proper 
behavior is. Like it or not, when Dad comes 
home from work at the end of the day he should 
give attention to the children. Nor is the father’s 
task limited to guiding the children in the home; 
he is to see to it that they are meeting their 
responsibilities in school and community. If Mom 
has to carry the entire load of guiding them, then 
she won't be able to become the best-liked mem- 
ber of the family; she will remain the leader, a 
task which rightly falls to the father. As leader, 
Dad must expect not to be so well-liked as mother. 

But — so Professor Winter reminds us — it 
is essential that Mom shall support Dad. Under- 
standing and confidence between the parents is 
required. “A father cannot successfully lead his 








Planning for The 


Formation of Sisters 


Edited by 


SISTER RITAMARY, C.H.M. 


The third volume of the Sister Formation 
Series presents impressive studies of the con- 
text in which all future planning for Sister 
Formation must take place. “The Challenge 
of Our Apostolate” is ably presented by 
Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., after which, nine 
thoughtful and experienced members of the 
hierarchy and clergy essay the role of proph- 
et in “The Impact of a Changing Future 
on Sister Formation.” These papers are ad- 
mirably supplemented by an exhaustive 
study on the present commitment and the 
inevitably expanded role of Sister teachers 
in the United States. Two realistic and 
provocative studies follow on the financial 
problems of vastly enlarged parochial schools 
and the in-service needs of our present over- 
worked Sister teachers. The editor contrib- 
utes a singularly perceptive analysis of the 
spiritual adaptation that the future will de- 
mand. The volume concludes with an 
abridgement of the Report of the Everett 
Curriculum Workshop. 


No Religious Superior, Diocesan Superin- 
tendent of Schools or Community Supervi- 
sor, nor anyone seriously concerned with the 
whole range of Catholic education can afford 
to ignore the implications of the facts and 
ideas of this book. 


xvi & 314 pages $3.50 
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VALUES IN WORLD RELIGIONS 
by Lester Mondale 


Believing that now, more than ever before 
in earth’s history, people need to understand 
the values by which other human beings 
live, Lester Mondale has written about the 
world’s religions not just to give the facts, 
but to try to convey the “feel” of the other 
traditions and faiths. $3.95 


THE PRIMACY OF WORSHIP 
by Von Ogden Vogt 


Here the distinguished author of Cult and 
Culture, Art and Religion, and Modern 
Worship makes a basic proposal: instead 
of emphasizing the beliefs which continue 
to divide us, why not give the primary place 
in religion to the worship which unites us? 

$5.00 
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CHURCH 


Second edition, revised and enlarged 
by Franklin Hamlin Littell 


This book tries to assess the contribution of 
the Anabaptist (Mennonite and Hutterite) 
tradition to the total life of the church and 
to America. It is ably presented, thorough- 
ly documented, and written with penetrating 
clarity. $6.0 
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family if his wife sabotages his leadership. This 

has to be a real coalition with mutual understand- 

ing and confidence. . . . The development of this 
coalition in a democratic form is a small but es- 

sential step toward healthy family life.” (p. 59). 
This book propounds the need for a marriage 

relationship based on the New Testament. “Be 

subject to one another out of reverence to Christ.” 

(Ephesians 5:31). “The husband,” says Winter, 

“continues as answerable to God for the order and 

welfare of his family, but the family is no longer 

his possession to use and enjoy; the family is a 

place where his ministry of love is to be expressed.” 

(p. 54). 

Marriage, our author believes, provides for 
companionship to counteract life’s loneliness. In 
it the need for intimacy and relationship may be 
fulfilled, but conflict is bound to come. Indeed, 
because modern life tends to narrow intimacy to 
the family, increased conflict may be expected. 
This is not simply an issue between the sexes; it 
is the conflict between intimacy (which means 
equality) and authority (which introduces in- 
equality). And because more authority is needed 
in marriage as well as in the guidance of children, 
Marriage partners have to work out the tension 
between intimacy and authority. Conflict, of 
course, is to be resolved through love expressed 
in forgiveness. 

Protessor Winter has written wisely and help- 
fully. Parent-groups in the churches will want 
to study his pages and explore his call to solidly 
based Christian living which, while tapping the 
resources of the Bible, at the same time meets the 
exigencies confronting any family on any street 
in any American town. — Wesner Fallaw, Pro- 
fessor of Christian Education, Andover-Newton 
Theologica! School, Newton Centre, Massachusetts. 
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Fa:th and Ethics: the Theology of H. Richard Nie- 
bubr. Edited by PAUL RAMSEY. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1957. xiv + 306 pages. 
$5.00. 

For a generation, H. Richard Niebuhr has been 
teaching Christian Ethics at Yale Divinity School, 
and branching out from his major field into many 
related fields such as Systematic Theology and His- 
torical Theology. His published works now add 
up to a very considerable system of Christian 
Thought, especially when interpreted by those 
who have listened to his unpublished lectures. 
This symposium by his colleagues and pupils aims 
to interpret his thought as a whole. 

The book is difficult to read — especially the 
opening part on Niebuhr’s background and the- 
ology by Hans Frei. Those who get bogged down 
in Part I will be well advised to read The Mean- 
ing of Revelation or Christ and Culture, in which 
the master speaks far more lucidly than his pupils. 
Yet those who think they have grasped his full 
thought with the aid of a few key concepts will 
do well to study the subtle and various nuances, 
as reflected in the minds of the nine collaborators, 
who cannot quite compass their subject when they 
have done their strenuous best. Not for straight 
reading, but for reference, :this book is recom- 
mended to all admirers of the Niebuhr brothers.— 
Walter M. Horton, Professor of Systematic The- 
ology, Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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